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OVERVIEW 

When  you  want  to  describe  the  beauty  of  a sunset  or  a new  sports  car,  you  might  say,  “It’s  an 
absolute  work  of  art!”  In  your  thoughts  about  art,  you  probably  think  of  beautiful  objects:  paintings  of 
mountain  lakes,  attractive  people,  and  bouquets  of  flowers.  In  many  ways,  art  is  used  to  make 
everyday  things  more  attractive  - elegant  patterned  wallpaper,  decorative  striping  on  a pair  of  skis, 
colourful  covers  on  record  albums. 

Many  of  your  ideas  about  beauty  are  shown  to  you  by  artists  and  designers.  But  art  has  other 
purposes  in  addition  to  showing  beautiful  things,  or  decorating  things  in  visually  pleasing  ways.  In 
this  module,  you  will  learn  about  different  forms  of  art  and  the  reasons  artists  make  art.  You  will  look 
at  different  versions  of  what  those  living  in  other  times  and  places  considered  to  be  beautiful.  You  will 
discover  the  meanings  of  some  artworks,  and  you  will  learn  some  of  the  terms  you  need  to  describe 
and  explain  them  to  others. 


Module  1 is  made  of  6 interrelated  parts. 
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Illustration  1 . a.  The  Apollo  Belvedere.  Roman  marble  copy, 
probably  of  a Greek  original  of  the  late  4th  (or  1st)  century 
B.C.  Height  7'  4".  Vatican  Museums,  Rome. 


Illustration  1.  b.  Norval  Morrisseau.  Windigo,  c 1963. 
Tempera  on  brown  paper,  157.5  x 81 .3  cm.  Courtesy  of  the 
Glenbow  Museum,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
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Evaluation 


Your  mark  in  this  module  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklet.  You  must 
complete  all  assignments.  In  this  module  you  are  expected  to  complete  six  section  assignments. 
The  assignment  breakdown  is  as  follows: 


Section  1 

16% 

Section  2 

16% 

Section  3 

16% 

Section  4 

20% 

Section  5 

16% 

Section  6 

16% 

Total 

100% 

Note:  Some  images  for  study  are  located  in  the  module  booklets:  some  you  will  have  to  locate  in 
magazines  or  in  your  community;  some  are  in  the  Booklet  of  Reproductions.  When  the  ^ symbol 
appears,  you  may  choose  to  use  the  Booklet  of  Reproductions  or  the  laserdisc,  Sightlines  (if 
available).  Bar  codes  for  the  numbers  in  Sightlines  have  been  included  for  use  with  laserdisc  players 
equipped  with  a bar  code  reader. 

Answers  to  activities  are  in  the  Appendix.  Words  marked  * are  defined  in  the  Glossary  in  the 
Appendix. 
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SECTION  1 


ABOUT  ART 


Art  is  all  around  you,  if  you  stop  to  notice.  You  may  not  own  an  oil  painting  by 
Rembrandt,  but  there  is  much  more  art  in  your  life  than  you  realize;  artists  have 
designed  almost  everything  in  your  environment.  The  buildings,  parks, 
roadways,  furniture,  clothes  you  wear  - all  were  designed  by  people  with 
special  visual  skills.  Some  of  these  things  you  find  beautiful,  some  not.  Do  you 
know  why? 

Your  school  is  a place  where  art  is  found.  Perhaps  there  is  a sculpture  outside, 
or  a mural  or  a banner  in  the  lobby.  Your  home  is  probably  decorated  with 
posters,  photographs,  and  maybe  paintings  that  have  important  meanings  for 
you  and  your  family.  Your  friends’  homes  may  have  very  different  art  forms. 

Did  you  select  the  pictures  in  your  room  because  you  found  them  beautiful? 

You  select  the  art  you  like  because  it  pleases  you.  You  find  some  art  pleasant 
to  look  at  and  so  you  think  it  beautiful.  Did  you  ever  wonder  what  “beauty” 
means?  Think  of  all  the  things  that  you  find  beautiful.  Perhaps  sunsets,  maybe 
horses,  your  dog,  your  special  friend.  Do  you  try  to  make  yourself  beautiful?  If 
you  think  about  these  things,  you  may  notice  that  your  idea  of  beauty  is  shaped 
by  what  you  know,  by  your  experiences,  and  by  the  standards  of  taste  with 
which  you  are  familiar. 

By  learning  to  notice  and  to  understand  these  art  forms  that  are  all  around  you, 
and  by  learning  to  analyse  why  you  think  some  things  beautiful,  you  will  make 
your  life  more  interesting  and  enjoyable. 

When  you  have  finished  this  section,  you  will  be  able  to 

• analyse  your  taste  for  beautiful  things 

• understand  some  themes  and  purposes  of  art 

• identify  some  changing  tastes  in  art 

• understand  some  of  your  personal  reactions  to  art 
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Making  things  beautiful  is  a way  of  putting  order  into  experience;  a way  of  making  visible  some  of  the 
mathematical  laws  that  nature  shows,  and  a way  of  looking  at  function  and  meaning.  Perhaps  you 
find  a horse  more  beautiful  than  a pig.  Can  this  be  because  you  associate  ideas  of  speed  and  grace 
and  freedom  with  a horse?  What  you  do  associate  with  a pig?  What  about  art?  What  kinds  of  art  do 
you  think  beautiful?  Think  about  the  special  order  and  relationships  the  artist  has  put  into  the  image, 
look  for  the  idea  the  artist  tries  to  communicate,  seek  out  the  special  changes  in  the  appearances  of 
things,  and  notice  the  expert  way  the  artist  has  used  the  materials.  Once  you  recognize  the  image, 
make  the  associations  with  the  special  meaning  in  the  work,  notice  the  unusual  changes  and 
relationships,  and  consider  the  skill  the  artist  shows  in  the  use  of  the  material  you  can  make  a 
judgement. 

We  judge  things  - paintings,  chairs,  symphonies,  sculptures,  dishes  - to  be  beautiful  if  they  show  a 
thoughtful  order,  a high  level  of  skill,  and  some  novelty.  In  the  case  of  furniture  and  dishes  and  other 
useful  things  we  look  also  at  function.  A beautiful  chair,  for  example,  must  not  only  please  the  eye 
and  the  mind,  it  must  be  comfortable  for  sitting. 

The  creation  and  the  enjoyment  of  art  seems  to  fulfill  some  basic  human  needs.  Art  can  please  or 
disturb  the  senses;  art  can  provoke  thought.  What  disturbs  or  pleases,  what  provokes  thought,  often 
changes  over  time  because  our  ideas  change.  Different  subjects,  changing  materials  and  forms  can 
express  changing  ideas  about  religious  beliefs,  about  politics,  about  life  and  death,  and  about 
everyday  existence. 

Consider  the  changes  in  subjects  for  art  and  the  different  ideas  that  are  expressed  by  the  following 
subjects.  Consider  first  Michelangelo’s  Creation  of  Adam. 


Illustration  2.  Michelangelo,  1475-1564.  The  Creation  of  Adam,  detail  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  Ceiling,  1508-12.  Fresco.  The 
Vatican,  Rome.  ART  Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  4134. 
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This  painting,  part  of  the  cycle  of  the  creation,  fall,  and  redemption  of  man,  painted  in  1 508-1 2 on  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  expresses  sixteenth  century  Renaissance*  ideas  about  the  divine  spark 
of  creation,  about  the  creation  of  life,  and  about  relationships  between  God  and  man.  Life  is 
expressed  as  a sharing  of  divine  energy. 

Art  sometimes  shows  a darker  side  of  humanity.  Consider  this  dramatic  painting  which  strongly 
expresses  a political  opinion  by  Francisco  Goya.  The  title,  The  Third  of  May,  1808,  describes  an 
actual  historical  event  which  is  the  subject  of  the  painting. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  2751 . 


Turn  to  picture  1 , Goya,  The  Third  of  May,  1808,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


We  see  the  moment  when  Napoleon’s  soldiers,  portrayed  as  faceless  aggressors,  fire  upon  a group 
of  rebel  Spanish  citizens. 

Sometimes  everyday  life  and  intimate  relationships  are  subjects  for  art.  Mary  Cassatt’s  paintings 
show  relationships  between  mothers  and  children. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frames  1 1 052 
and  11 053. 


Turn  to  pictures  2 and  3,  Mary  Cassatt,  The  Bath,  and  Mother  and  Child  in 
your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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Sharply  contrasting  is  the  meaning  in  the  following  image  of  a family  by  Picasso. 


Illustration  3.  Pablo  Picasso.  The  Tragedy, 
1903.  © Picasso  1990  VIS'Art  Copyright  Inc. 


You  can  see  how  the  idea  of  family,  the  associations,  and  the  relationships  and  ordering  of  elements 
in  this  painting  are  all  very  different  from  those  in  the  Mary  Cassatt  painting. 

The  world  of  work  is  also  a subject  for  art.  You  can  get  some  impressions  about  sixteenth-century 
castle  life  from  these  scenes  painted  in  France:  the  images  show  the  pharmacy,  the  bakery,  and  the 
butchershop. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frames  3531  and 
3538. 


Turn  to  pictures  4 and  5,  Castle  of  Issogre  - Pharmacy  Scene,  and  Bakery 
and  Butcher  Shop  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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Jean-Honore  Fragonard  chose  a subject  which  is  a contrast  to  the  sixteenth-century  work  world.  The 
Fragonard  painting  shows  an  eighteenth-century  leisure  world  at  a time  when  grace  and  elegance 
were  popular  subjects  in  art. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  2886. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  6,  Jean-Honore  Fragonard,  Woman  with  Books  in  your  Art 21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Another  way  to  learn  to  analyse  the  beautiful  in  art  is  to  learn  to  understand  the  characteristics  and 
power  of  materials.  Even  though  the  following  four  examples  make  use  of  drawing  methods,  the 
materials  differ  as  do  the  intentions  of  each  artist.  Drawings  sometimes  are  made  as  studies  for 
further  two-dimensional  works,  or  as  records  of  plans  for  constructions,  such  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
plans  for  a flying  machine.  Leonardo’s  drawing  is  in  ink. 
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Compare  this  finished  work  of  art,  a drawing  of  a giraffe  by  Gary  Olson,  an  Alberta  artist,  who  used 
pencil  as  his  medium. 


Illustrations.  Gary  Olson,  Alberta,  Canada.  Giraffe,  1973.  Pencil.  Alberta  Art  Foundation.  Used  with  permission  of  the  artist. 
Sightlines  16514. 


Some  printing  processes  make  use  of  drawing  techniques  applied  directly  to  the  metal  plate  to  be 
etched*  or  to  the  lithograph*  stone  to  be  printed. 
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Prints  like  Picasso’s  etching  Minotauromachy  and  Stanford  Perrotts’s  lithograph  Family  of  Three, 
demonstrate  some  uses  of  drawing  in  the  printmaking  process. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  16572. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  86,  Stanford  Perrott,  Family  of  Three,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 
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Printmakers  can  make  multiple  copies  of  their  work;  so  can  photographers.  Photos  are  images  made 
by  artists  using  cameras  and  light.  Photographers,  like  artists,  can  create  special  effects. 

Look  at  this  photograph  that  Alfred  Stieglitz  made  of  the  famous  artist  Georgia  O’Keeffe. 


Illustration  7.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  1864-1946,  U.S.A.  Portrait  of  Georgia  O'Keeffe,  1922.  Collection  Eastman  House,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  Reproduced  with  permission  of  the  Georgia  O’Keeffe  Foundation.  Sightlines  8727. 


Notice  the  changing  uses  of  light  by  comparing  the  work  by  Stieglitz  to  the  following  photograph  taken 
by  Weston. 
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Illustration  8.  Edward  Weston,  20  C.,  U.S.A. 
Shell,  1927.  Collection  George  Eastman  House, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Copyright  1981  Center  for 
Creative  Photography,  Arizona  Board  of  Regents. 
Sightlines  10757. 


Edward  Weston  photographed  a nautilus*  shell  from  an  unusual  angle,  with  unusual  lighting,  to  give 
you  a new  view  of  the  object. 

Painters  have  a wide  range  of  materials  from  which  to  choose.  Various  painting  methods  and 
materials  achieve  different  end  results  in  painting  as  you  can  observe  in  the  following  two  works  of 
art.  Raphael  used  fresco,*  (a  combination  of  paint  and  wet  plaster),  to  paint  his  School  of  Athens 
directly  on  the  wall  of  the  Vatican. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frames  4284, 
4285,  6173,  6174,  and  6176. 


Turn  to  pictures  7 to  1 1 , Raphael,  The  School  of  Athen’s  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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Georgia  O’Keeffe,  an  American  artist,  used  oil  paints  for  The  White  Place  in  Shadow. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  1 1345. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  12,  Georgia  O’Keeffe,  The  White  Place  in  Shadow,  in  your  Art 
21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Sculptors  have  used  bronze  for  centuries  because  it  is  a durable  material  that  can  be  cast,  when 
molten,  into  very  detailed  forms.  Notice  the  fine  details  on  Auguste  Rodin’s  Mask  of  a Man  With  A 
Broken  Nose. 


Illustration  9.  Auguste  Rodin,  1840-1917, 
France.  Mask  of  a Man  With  a Broken  Nose, 
1910.  Bronze,  26  x 18  x 23  cm.  The  Rodin 
Museum,  Paris.  S.496.  Sightlines  1 1 89 1 . 
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Other  sculptors  use  mixed  materials.  Look  at  the  sculpture,  Woman  and  Dog  by  Duane  Hanson. 
This  artist  has  used  polyvinyl,  a plastic  material,  to  make  the  work  which  he  then  painted. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  11735. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  13,  Duane  Hanson,  Woman  and  Dog,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 


You  may  not  realize  that  artists  are  involved  in  the  creation  of  many  of  the  objects  and  images  that 
you  often  see.  Art  takes  many  forms.  Graphic  designers  have  created  the  covers  of  your  books  and 
magazines,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  your  grandparents,  when  this  cover  from  Canadian  Courier 
Magazine  was  printed  in  1918. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  24585. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  16,  Canadian  Courier,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


Another  traditional  art  form  is  ceramics.  This  Zuni  Indian  jar  and  objects  are  from  the  southwest 
United  States. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  8434. 


Turn  to  picture  15,  Jar  (Fetish)  and  Fetishes,  Zuni  Indians,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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Luke  Lindoe,  an  Alberta  ceramist,  made  the  vase  in  picture  14,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 

The  people  who  design  buildings  and  cities  also  use  artistic  ideas  and  methods  to  make  your 
surroundings  interesting,  workable,  and  long-lasting.  When  Filippo  Brunelleschi  designed  the  dome 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  in  1420,  he  used  a brand-new  way  of  building  that  changed  architecture. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  5599. 


Turn  to  picture  17,  Filippo  Brunelleschi,  Cupola  of  the  Cathedral  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was  an  American  architect  whose  ideas  also  changed  the  way  homes  and  public 
buildings  were  planned.  This  museum  in  New  York  is  designed  around  a spiral  ramp. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frames  8001  and 
8002. 


Turn  to  pictures  18  and  19,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Artists  also  have  a part  to  play  in  the  planning  of  cities  and  towns.  The  Plaza  of  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral 
in  Rome  was  designed  by  Bernini  to  complement  the  architecture  of  the  Cathedral  and  to  allow  a 
large  space  where  many  people  could  gather  to  view  the  facade*  and  experience  such  a large 
contained  space. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frames  3951  and 
3952. 


OR 


Turn  to  pictures  20  and  21 , Gianlorenzo  Bernini,  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  in  your 
Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Planners  design  cities  to  give  people  interesting  views,  as  well  as  to  arrange  traffic  flow  and  living  and 
work  areas  that  are  spaced  in  pleasing,  efficient  arrangements.  Look  at  the  following  views  of  the 
City  of  Calgary  from  1950  and  recent  times. 

These  images  show  the  city’s  core  as  it  has  been  planned  and  developed  over  thirty  years. 


Calgary  from  the  air,  1950.  From  Black  Gold  Country, 
filmstrip/tape.  History  of  Alberta,  Alberta  School  Broad- 
casts. Sightlines  22947. 


Calgary.  National  Film  Board.  Sightlines  23579. 
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IE! Ill i II 


Illustration  10.  Views  of  Calgary  showing  planning  and  development,  1950  to  1981.  National  Film  Board  and  Alberta  Govern- 
ment Photographs.  Sightlines  23580,  23581,  23582,  23585,  23588,  23608.  See  Sightlines  for  views  of  other  major  Canadian 
cities. 
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As  you  have  perhaps  noticed,  artists  use  a great  variety  of  materials,  make  different  art  forms, 
express  a wide  range  of  ideas,  and  select  from  many  subjects. 

Across  time  and  cultures  both  ideas  and  subjects  change.  Knowing  about  some  of  these  changes 
will  help  you  understand  your  responses  to  art. 


Activity  1 : Changing  Themes  in  Art 


r 


Understand  some  themes  and  purposes  of  art. 


A theme  in  art  is  like  a thread  connecting  the  art  of  various  times  and  places.  A theme  can  be  shown 
in  a recurring  subject  that  has  been  important  to  artists  in  many  periods  of  history.  For  example, 
artists  of  many  times  and  cultures  have  expressed  the  theme  of  suffering  in  the  context  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ. 


The  Crucifixion  of  Christ  has  been  a frequent 
subject  in  Western  religious  art  for  many  hundreds 
of  years.  In  its  essentials  the  story  is  simple.  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  by  birth  a Jew,  attracted  a large 
following  by  preaching  a new  kind  of  faith  and  was 
believed  by  many  to  be  the  long-awaited  Messiah. 
This  disturbed  the  authorities,  who  were  threatened 


by  the  prospect  of  having  a powerful  "king”  of  the 
Jews  at  large,  and  Christ  was  condemned  to  death. 
After  a series  of  tortures  and  humiliations,  he  was 
nailed,  by  the  feet  and  hands,  to  a cross  and  left  to 
die  - a customary  method  of  execution  in  those 
times.1 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  3562. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  22,  Matthias  Grunewald,  The  Crucifixion,  from  The  Isenheim 
Altarpiece. 


1 McGraw-Hill  Inc.  for  the  excerpt  from  Living  With  Art,  2nd  edition,  written  by  Rita  Gilbert  and  William  McCarter.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  Inc.,  1988.  Reproduced  with  the  permission  of  McGraw-Hill  inc. 
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Matthias  Grunewald  was  a German  artist  of  the  early  sixteenth  century.  He  painted  this  version  of  the 
Crucifixion  for  the  chapel  of  a hospital  for  patients  with  terrible  diseases.  Art  historians  say  the  awful 
appearance  of  Christ’s  body  is  meant  to  portray  his  misery.  This  was  shown  with  the  idea  that 
suffering  patients  would  relate  Christ’s  pain  with  their  own,  and  in  that  way  increase  their  faith  in  God. 

The  figures  in  the  painting  are,  from  left  to  right,  Mary  (Christ’s  Mother),  St.  John,  Mary  Magdalene, 
Christ,  and  St.  John  The  Baptist.  Notice  the  dark,  obscure  background  and  the  locations  of  the 
figures  which  help  to  express  the  feelings  of  suffering  and  dread. 

The  theme  of  suffering  is  also  shown  in  the  paintings  of  Saint  Sebastian,  a popular  subject  for 
Renaissance  artists. 

Saint  Sebastian  was  a young  nobleman  and  a favourite  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  Diocetian.  He  was  a 
secret  Christian  until  his  friends  were  tortured,  then  he  spoke  out  about  his  beliefs.  Since  many 
people  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  his  bold  example,  he  was  condemned  to  be  killed  with 
arrows.  In  the  paintings  he  is  usually  depicted  tied  to  a tree  or  cross,  and  wounded  by  arrows. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  St.  Sebastian  protected  people  and  cities  against  the  plague,  which  was  said 
to  strike  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow.  He  is  also  the  patron  saint  of  archers. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  631 3. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  23,  Andrea  Mantegna,  St.  Sebastian,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


This  painting  of  Saint  Sebastian  was  done  by  Andrea  Mantegna  in  the  late  fifteenth  century. 
Mantegna  was  an  Italian  artist  of  the  Early  Renaissance. 

Look  at  both  paintings  carefully.  (Pictures  22  and  23  in  your  Booklet  of  Reproductions.) 

Both  Christ  and  the  Saint  are  seen  in  the  moments  before  death.  Compare  the  figure  of  Saint 
Sebastian  with  the  figure  of  Christ  in  Grijnewald’s  painting.  The  suffering  of  the  saint  is  presented  in 
a very  different  way.  He  seems  to  be  enduring  the  pain  of  his  execution.  The  archers*  who  shot  him 
are  just  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  and  a gorgeous,  detailed  landscape  rises  behind  him. 
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1 .  What  differences  in  pose,  body  type,  colouring,  and  expressions  of  pain  and  sorrow  do  you  see? 
List  them. 


2.  Describe  the  expression  of  the  onlookers  in  both  paintings. 


3.  Imagine  being  a spectator  at  both  deaths.  Indicate  where  you  are  standing  as  a spectator.  In 
your  opinion  which  painting  causes  the  most  dramatic  reaction?  Explain  your  answer  by  referring 
to  things  in  the  painting  that  cause  you  to  react  strongly. 


Religious  art  is  affected  by  many  factors:  when  it  was  made,  where  it  was  made,  what  values  it  is 
meant  to  support.  The  feelings  presented  by  these  two  paintings  are  different  because  they  show 
different  ideas  about  the  heroic  suffering  of  religious  heroes. 


r - 1 3 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 . 
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Activity  2:  Genre  Painting 


N 

Recognize  some  themes  and  purposes  of  art.  Understand  some 
of  your  personal  reactions  to  art. 

V J 


When  artists  choose  to  make  art  about  everyday  things,  they  give  us  glimpses  of  their  own  lives  and 
of  the  way  life  is  lived  in  their  time.  Art  that  shows  ordinary  moments  in  the  lives  of  ordinary  people  is 
known  as  genre.* 

Impressionist  painters  often  made  the  “snapshot”  kind  of  record  of  a single  moment  such  as  you  see 
in  Renoir’s  Le  Moulin  de  la  Galette  of  1876. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightline s,  find  and  view  frames  2667  and 
4126. 


Turn  to  picture  24,  Pierre  Auguste  Renoir,  Le  Moulin  de  la  Galette,  in  your  Art 
21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


You  are  a playwright,  writing  a play  about  late  nineteenth-century  Paris  life.  The  scene  by  Renoir  is  a 
stage  set  you  imagine.  Suppose  that  the  lead  character  has  just  arrived  at  this  outdoor  cafe  to  meet 
friends.  Describe  the  place  and  its  atmosphere  in  notes  to  the  set  designers:  sights,  sounds,  colours, 
and  air.  Name  the  main  figures  in  the  foreground  and  write  a short  opening  dialogue  between  two  of 
the  figures.  Remember,  the  painting  captures  a moment  in  time,  so  your  conversation  will  be  brief. 
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i n 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 
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Activity  3:  Changing  Materials  and  Techniques 


— - \ 

Analyse  your  taste  for  beautiful  things.  Understand  some  of  your 
personal  reactions  to  art.  Identify  some  changing  tastes  in  art. 

V J 


The  themes  and  the  subjects  of  art  can  be  expressed  through  many  different  techniques  and 
materials.  Sometimes  an  artist  will  express  an  idea  in  several  different  ways.  Michelangelo 
considered  himself  a sculptor,  yet  he  made  many  paintings  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pope. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frames  5928, 
4128,  4145,  4152,  4153,  and  4136. 


Turn  to  pictures  25  to  30,  Michelangelo,  The  Sistine  Chapel  Ceiling,  in  your 
Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


These  works  show  views  of  his  paintings  on  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frames  5966  and 
4157. 


Turn  to  pictures  31  and  32,  Michelangelo,  Pieta  and  Day,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


The  figures  in  Michelangelo’s  paintings  and  his  sculptures  have  many  similarities.  They  are  usually 
muscular,  powerful  people  in  energetic  poses  that  look  as  if  they  are  preparing  for  action.  Because 
you  are  viewing  them  on  a flat  screen,  you  cannot  realize  the  qualities  of  the  sculptures  in  the  same 
way  as  if  you  could  visit  them. 
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When  Michelangelo  was  working,  art  was  considered  beautiful  if  it  represented  in  an  unusual  way  the 
ideal  human  body.  This  ideal  was  based  on  Greek  sculptures  of  the  perfect  body  of  the  male  athlete. 

Artists  today  do  not  have  the  same  need  to  paint  realistically.  Ideas  have  changed.  Artists  use 
different  techniques  for  different  ideas.  Frank  Stella  is  a contemporary  artist  whose  paintings,  over 
the  years,  have  become  like  sculptures  because  he  has  dramatically  changed  the  form  of  the  surface 
on  which  he  paints.  In  the  1960s  his  paintings  were  bright,  sharp,  geometric  designs. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frames  9659  and 
9662. 


Turn  to  pictures  33  and  34,  Frank  Stella,  III  and  Hagmatana,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Frank  Stella  shaped  the  edges  of  the  canvas  to  match  the  shape  of  his  design.  In  the  1980s,  his 
paintings  became  a collection  of  shaped  metal  surfaces  that  jut  out  from  the  wall,  forming  three- 
dimensional  shapes  that  cast  shadows.  Frank  Stella’s  paintings  are  very  large,  usually  6'  by  9'  to  1 2' 
(1.83x2.74x3.66  m). 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  11954. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  35,  Frank  Stella,  Eastern  Road,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


Select  one  of  the  three  abstract  works  by  Frank  Stella. 


Turn  the  work  you  selected  into  three-dimensions  by  using  layers  of  cardboard  for  the  shapes.  Do 
not  try  to  make  the  work  as  large  as  the  original.  Cut  out  the  shapes  from  thick  cardboard  then  mount 
them  so  that  they  project  from  the  background.  You  may  colour  the  shapes  if  you  wish. 
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How  does  this  change  affect  the  meaning  of  the  work?  What  ideas  do  you  associate  with  three- 
dimensions? 


cizz:— : 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3. 
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Follow-Up  Activities 

If  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help:  Review 

Review  this  section  and  make  a list  of  the  different  subjects,  different  materials,  and  different  forms 
that  art  may  take.  Select  an  example  of  each  item  from  the  images  you  have  viewed.  Use  the 
following  charts  for  your  answers. 
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Some  Subjects  for  Art 

Examples 

Some  Materials  and  Techniques 

Examples 

Some  Forms  of  Art 

Examples 

r~"  i— 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 
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Enrichment:  A Monument 


Your  community  has  suffered  a severe  drought.  Many  have  seen  their  farms  and  crops  wither  and 
die;  some  have  abandoned  their  land  and  moved  to  the  city.  An  artist  in  the  community  collects  the 
old  fence  posts,  the  rusting  barbed  wire,  some  weathered  shingles,  and  broken-down  farm  machinery 
and  constructs  a 4 metre  high  tower  at  the  entrance  to  the  village. 

1 .  What  idea  is  the  artist  trying  to  express?  Name  the  work. 


2.  What  ideas  would  such  a monument  express?  How  does  the  choice  of  materials  suit  these 
ideas? 


3.  Would  you  call  such  a monument  a work  of  art?  Why  or  why  not. 
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4.  Draw  a sketch  or  make  a model  of  what  you  imagine  the  finished  work  will  look  like. 


Draw  or  paste  your  drawing  here. 


E l 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Enrichment. 
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Conclusion 


In  this  module  you  have  considered  some  of  the  ways  and  reasons  why  subjects  and  themes  for  art 
can  change.  You  have  also  learned  that  there  are  many  different  materials  and  techniques  that 
artists  can  use  to  express  ideas.  Changing  subjects,  themes,  materials,  and  techniques  influence  our 
ideas  of  the  beautiful. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment(s)  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  2 


ART  REFLECTS 
CHANGING 
TASTES 


Many  people  believe  that  all  art  should  be  pleasant  to  look  at.  Others  think  that 
art  is  something  to  decorate  the  home  or  office.  If  you  think  about  art  in  this 
limited  way,  you  will  not  only  be  troubled  by  much  of  what  you  see  in  museums 
and  in  galleries,  but  you  will  also  miss  the  rich  messages  given  by  art  from 
other  times  and  from  distant  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  section  you  will  explore 
changing  tastes  in  art. 

When  you  have  finished  this  section,  you  will 

• recognize  that  the  arts  are  expressions  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
made 

• understand  the  difference  between  your  personal  preferences  in  art  and 
the  standards  in  art  of  other  cultures  and  times 

Why  are  there  great  works  of  art  that  you  find  you  cannot  appreciate?  You  can 
probably  think  of  several  reasons.  You  might  think  that  “beauty  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder.”  In  other  words,  art  is  a matter  of  personal  likes  and  dislikes. 

The  study  of  changing  tastes  will  help  you  understand  that  other  people  in 
different  times  and  from  different  cultures  will  have  different  thoughts  about  art. 
In  order  to  understand  something  about  the  power  of  images,  you  must  be  like 
a detective  seeking  clues  about  artworks  in  the  culture,  in  the  historical  period, 
in  related  artworks,  and  in  the  images  themselves. 

You  might  also  consider  that  artists  make  art  for  many  reasons.  Some 
artworks  express  the  artist’s  reflection  on  personal  experiences;  some  are 
intended  to  express  fear,  or  pity,  or  anger;  some  mean  to  commemorate  a 
significant  event,  or  to  comment  on  a culture.  Many  artists  enjoy  experimenting 
with  lines,  shapes,  and  colours  combining  these  elements  in  new  ways. 
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Illustration  1 1.  Henri  Matisse,  1869-1954,  France.  Dance,  1909.  Oil  on  canvas,  259.7  x 390.1  cm.  Collection,  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  New  York.  Gift  of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  in  honour  of  Alfred  H.  Barr,  Jr.  Copyright  1990  Sucession  H.  Matisse 
ARS,  N.Y.  Sightlines  9429. 


Taste  is  the  liking  or  disliking  of  certain  things  or  certain  kinds  of  things.  Personal  preferences  are 
part  of  what  makes  people  individuals.  You  can  seldom  contradict  those  who  say  they  like  or  dislike  a 
painting,  a colour,  a fabric,  or  a particular  make  of  car.  If  they  say  they  like  or  dislike  it,  then  that’s 
that!  A discussion  of  the  qualities  or  purposes  of  the  object  might  help  people  to  understand  it  better, 
but  they  still  don’t  have  to  like  it. 

In  talking  about  different  forms  of  art,  it  is  useful  to  discuss  the  difference  between  personal 
preference  and  appreciation.  You  can  study  an  artwork  at  length,  learn  about  its  artist,  analyse  the 
way  it  is  made,  its  materials,  composition,  and  subject  matter.  After  doing  all  these  things  you  may 
develop  an  informed  attitude  toward  the  work,  but  still  not  like  it.  The  informed  attitude  helps  you  to 
appreciate,  or  understand,  the  work’s  meanings,  and  recognize  how  it  fits  in  with  other  art  objects  of 
its  time.  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  prefer,  or  like,  a work  of  art  to  appreciate  it.  But  knowledge  and 
appreciation  help  you  share  your  ideas  with  others,  while  preferences,  tastes,  and  opinions  do  not. 
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Activity  1 : Art  Criticism 


Recognize  that  the  arts  are  expressions  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  made.  Understand  the  difference  between  your  personal 
preferences  in  art  and  the  standards  in  art  of  other  cultures  and 
times. 

V / 


An  art  critic  is  someone  who  makes  judgements  about  the  merits  and  faults  of  works  of  art.  To 
develop  your  appreciation  for  different  art  forms,  it  helps  to  have  some  of  the  skills  that  critics  use. 
One  mode  of  criticism  requires  that  you  set  aside  your  likes  and  dislikes  altogether,  until  you  have 
informed  yourself  fully  about  the  work. 

Look  at  the  following  painting  by  Henri  Matisse. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9429. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  36,  Henri  Matisse,  Dance,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


You  will  be  thinking  about  this  painting  in  four  stages:  description,  analysis,  interpretation,  and 
judgement.  For  each  stage,  you  will  answer  a few  questions  yourself,  and  some  will  be  answered  for 
you.  Read  each  question  in  turn  and  spend  plenty  of  time  looking  at  the  painting. 

Description  (What  do  you  see?) 

1 . What  is  the  name  of  the  work? 

Dance 

2.  Who  made  the  work? 

Henri  Matisse,  a French  artist 

3.  When  was  the  work  made? 

1909 
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4.  What  medium  was  used? 


Painting:  oil  on  canvas 

5.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  work? 

8'  6 1/2 " x 12'  9 1/2"  or  259. 7 x 390. 1 cm 

6.  Where  is  the  work  now? 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 

7.  List  the  main  colours  that  you  see  in  the  work. 


8.  Describe  the  main  shapes  that  you  see. 


a.  What  are  the  largest  shapes? 


b.  Do  you  notice  any  repeated  shapes? 


c.  Where  are  they  placed? 
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9.  What  format  is  the  painting?  (For  example,  rectangular,  square,  horizontal,  vertical.) 


1 0.  Are  there  visible  textures  in  the  surface  of  the  painting?  If  so,  describe  them. 


1 1 .  What  kind  of  lines  dominate  the  painting?  (For  example,  curved,  straight,  irregular,  short,  long, 
thick,  thin.) 


1 2.  Can  you  decide  what  the  painting  is  about? 

c ~ zzz'i" — zziz— izz:  : i 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 . 
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Analysis  (How  is  it  organized?) 

13.  Where  are  the  largest  shapes  placed? 


1 4.  Where  are  the  darkest  shapes  placed? 


1 5.  Where  are  the  lightest  areas  placed? 


1 6.  Is  there  a common  element  that  leads  your  eye  around  the  painting?  (For  example,  a repeated 
line  or  shape,  or  continuous  shape  or  colour  that  you  find  again  and  again).  Describe  your 
answer. 
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1 7.  Is  there  a common  element  that  catches  your  eye  and  forces  you  to  look  at  one  area  of  the 
painting  over  and  over  again?  Explain  your  answer? 


1 8.  Does  one  side  of  the  painting  seem  more  important  than  the  other? 


I - I 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 . 
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You  have  finished  half  of  your  critical  inventory  of  the  painting,  and  still,  you  haven’t  been  asked  for 
your  opinion!  So  far,  you  have  been  playing  detective,  making  careful  observations  and  gathering 
evidence,  or  facts,  about  the  painting.  The  next  part  of  the  process  is  more  personal,  but  you  will 
benefit  from  the  information  that  answers  some  of  the  questions  for  you. 


Interpretation  (What  is  the  meaning  of  the  work?) 

1 9.  Does  this  painting  remind  you  of  any  other  artworks  you  have  seen? 
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20.  What  do  you  find  most  interesting  about  the  artist?  Is  there  anything  about  his  background  that 
might  influence  your  attitude  to  this  work? 


21 .  What  does  the  subject  of  the  painting  mean  to  you? 


a.  What  feelings,  memories,  or  associations  does  it  give  you?  Does  it  make  you  feel  happy, 
angry,  sad,  frightened,  disgusted,  uplifted,  inspired? 


b.  Can  you  imagine  the  artist  felt  the  same  way? 


22.  If  you  could  meet  the  artist,  what  would  you  ask  Matisse  about  this  painting? 


CZZT 1 I 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 . 
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Judgement  (Is  the  work  successful  in  conveying  its  message?) 

23.  Does  the  artist  use  shapes,  colours,  and  lines  effectively  to  enhance  the  meaning  of  the 
painting? 


24.  Do  you  feel  as  if  you  know  how  the  artist  felt  when  he  painted  the  work? 


25.  What  do  you  find  most  intriguing  about  the  work? 


26.  What  do  you  find  most  disturbing  about  the  work? 


27.  Do  you  think  the  artist  has  made  an  effective  work  of  art? 


3 


r- — 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 . 
»'  ''  _ 
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You  still  may  not  like  Dance,  but  you  have  developed  an  informed  judgement  about  the  work.  You 
have  identified  some  features  in  the  painting  that  might  be  the  basis  for  a debate  with  someone  who 
has  a different  opinion  about  Dance. 


Activity  2: 


For  this  activity,  you  will  be  looking  at  several  paintings  of  women  from  different  times  in  history.  The 
paintings  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  A,  B,  and  C.  In  some  pictures  the  women  are  portrayed  as 
goddesses.  We  can  think  of  these  pictures  as  representations  of  the  standards  for  attractiveness,  of 
the  ideals  of  beauty  of  the  times  in  which  the  artists  lived. 

Group  A.  Botticelli  (1445-1510)  and  Raphael  (1403-1520)  were  painters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
period,  who  worked  in  the  late  1400s  and  early  1500s,  just  about  the  time  Columbus  discovered 
America.  Botticelli’s  Birth  of  Venus  was  painted  in  1485. 


Ideals  of  Female  Beauty 

/ \ 

Recognize  the  difference  between  your  personal  preferences  in 
art  and  the  standards  in  art  of  other  cultures  and  times. 

v ) 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  4357. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  140,  Botticelli,  The  Birth  of  Venus,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


This  large  oil  painting  shows  the  sea-born  Greek  goddess  Venus  rising  from  the  sea  on  a scallop 
shell.  In  the  painting  you  see  the  Venus,*  Mercury,*  the  three  Graces,*  Spring,  Flora,*  and  a nymph 
pursued  by  the  North  Wind.  Some  art  historians  believe  that  Venus  represents  Botticelli’s  ideal  of 
female  beauty. 

Now  consider  Raphael’s  Portrait  of  Maddalena  Strozzi,  a 1 506  painting  of  a wealthy  Italian  woman. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  6188. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  37,  Raphael,  Portrait  of  Maddalena  Strozzi,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  look  carefully  at  the  features  of  the  female  figures  in  these  paintings,  you  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
standards  of  physical  beauty  that  women  aspired  to  and  that  artists  depicted  in  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Group  B.  Peter  Paul  Rubens  (1577-1640)  and  Auguste  Renoir  (1841-1919)  lived  in  different 
centuries  and  in  different  countries.  They  both  painted  many  portraits  of  women,  and  their  style  was 
affected  by  the  ideas  about  beauty  that  were  popular  in  their  time.  Look  at  Rubens,  The  Fur  and 
Renoir’s  Bather  On  The  Rocks. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  3020. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  38,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  The  Fur,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  2964. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  39,  Pierre  Auguste  Renoir,  Portrait  of  a Woman,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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The  bodies  of  these  women  are  plump,  or  “fleshy,”  by  contemporary  standards  of  ideal  bodies,  but  in 
the  time  they  were  painted,  these  figures  were  admired  and  thought  to  be  beautiful. 

1 . How  do  the  features  of  these  two  portraits  of  women  compare  with  those  of  ideal  women  in  the 
paintings  of  Raphael  and  Botticelli  in  Group  A? 


Group  C.  Look  at  the  six  different  portraits  from  six  different  periods  listed  below. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  6154. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  40,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Lady  with  Ermine,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  2883. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  41 , Thomas  Gainsborough,  Portrait  of  Mary,  Countess  of 
Howe,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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If  you  have  access  lo  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  2491 . 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  43,  Jacques-Louis  David,  Madame  Recamier,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  2948. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  45,  Edouard  Manet,  Portrait  of  a Woman,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  15415. 


Turn  to  picture  42,  Frederick  H.  Varley,  Portrait  of  Janet  P.  Gordon,  in  your 
Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  1 1 508. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  44,  Andy  Warhol,  Gold  Marilyn  Monroe,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 
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2.  Select  any  four  of  these  six  paintings.  Analyse  and  compare  them.  You  might  use  the  four-part 
critic’s  format  shown  in  Activity  1 . 

Identify  clearly  which  four  paintings  you  will  be  discussing.  Write  a paragraph  that  describes  and 
compares  the  features  of  the  women  according  to  the  following  analysis: 

Their  faces:  eyes,  lips,  nose,  chin,  teeth,  face  shape,  expression 
Their  skin:  colour,  texture 

Other  features:  their  age,  clothing,  jewelry,  pose,  any  unusual  features  you  notice 

Use  a wide  range  of  adjectives  to  describe  the  looks  of  these  portraits  (delicate,  strong,  even, 
bulky,  clear,  bright,  dark,  open,  closed,  thick,  rough,  smooth,  rounded,  angular,  narrow,  broad, 
fleshy,  dainty,  etc.). 

Find  some  points  of  contrast  and  some  points  of  similarity  among  the  four  portraits  you  have 
chosen. 

Write  a concluding  sentence  about  ideals  or  standards  of  female  beauty. 
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L___ _ 1 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 

' ' 1 
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Follow-Up  Activities 


If  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help:  Analysing  a Portrait 

Look  carefully  at  the  image  of  Eleonora  of  Toledo  with  Her  Son  Don  Giovanni. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  7113. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  46,  Angelo  Bronzino,  Eleonora  of  Toledo  with  Her  Son  Don 
Giovanni,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


1 . Apply  to  this  painting  what  you  have  learned  in  this  section, 
a.  Describe  the  work. 


b.  Compare  this  work  to  the  Gold  Marilyn  Monroe  by  Andy  Warhol  (picture  44). 
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c.  Write  a conclusion  about  the  differences  you  notice  between  these  two  works. 


From  a magazine  or  newspaper  cut  out  a picture  that  you  think  expresses  a standard  of  beauty 
today. 


Paste  your  picture  here. 
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2.  Review  this  section,  write  a statement  about  today’s  standards  of  beauty  shown  in  your  picture  in 
contrast  to  one  of  the  portraits  you  have  studied.  Write  a conclusion  about  “Art  as  a Reflection  of 
Changing  Taste.” 


1 I 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra  Help. 
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Enrichment:  Talking  Portraits 


Look  back  at  the  four  portraits  you  chose  for  your  analysis  in  Activity  2.  Imagine  the  manner  and 
personality  of  any  two  of  the  women  depicted.  Show  the  character  of  these  women  by  writing  a short 
dialogue  between  them.  Imagine  that  they  meet  in  an  art  gallery  where  their  portraits  are  hanging. 
What  might  they  say  to  one  another? 
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Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Enrichment. 

» — 


3 
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Conclusion 


The  study  of  changing  tastes  will  help  you  understand  that  other  people  in  different  times  and  from 
different  cultures  will  have  different  thoughts  about  art.  In  order  to  understand  something  about  the 
power  of  images,  you  must  be  like  a detective  seeking  clues  about  artworks  in  the  culture,  the 
historical  period,  in  related  artworks,  and  in  the  images  themselves. 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment(s)  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  3 


ART  AND  THE 
IMITATION  OF 
THE  NATURAL 
WORLD 


We  all  enjoy  looking  at  art  that  reminds  us  of  what  we  know.  We  make 
associations  between  what  we  see  in  a painting  and  what  we  have  already 
experienced.  Many  expect  that  paintings  and  sculptures  will  imitate  the 
appearance  of  nature. 

You  have  probably  heard  someone  say,  “What  a terrible  artist!  That  person 
can’t  even  draw  so  you  can  see  what  the  picture  is  about!”  There  is  a strong 
feeling  among  much  of  the  public  that  a “good”  artist  should  be  able  to  draw 
well,  and  by  that  they  mean  that  an  artist  can  make  pictures  of  mountains, 
people,  or  animals  that  look  like  the  real  thing.  Picasso  was  very  skilled  at 
drawing  life-like  images,  but  for  most  of  his  career  he  chose  to  produce  images 
that  did  not  look  anything  like  the  “real”  world.  He  chose  instead  to  emphasize 
ideas  rather  than  appearances. 

In  this  section  you  will  encounter  works  of  art  that  do  resemble  the  look  of  the 
natural  world,  but  you  will  also  look  at  works  of  art  that  show  other  kinds  of 
imagery,  works  that  do  not  try  to  duplicate  the  appearance  of  nature. 

When  you  have  completed  this  section  you  will  be  able  to 

• recognize  some  examples  of  representational  art 

• recognize  some  examples  of  non-representational  art 

• identify  the  artists’  point  of  view  in  some  artworks 

• understand  that  art  is  about  something  more  than  appearance 
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Why  do  you  recognize  the  subjects  of  some  works  of  art  much  more  readily  than  others?  Are  some 
artists  deliberately  trying  to  confuse  or  belittle  the  understanding  of  the  public?  Matisse  wanted 
nothing  more  than  to  create  pleasant  images.  If  that  is  so,  why  did  he  portray  the  Woman  With  a Hat 
with  a green  face? 

Turn  to  picture  48,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 

To  begin  to  discuss  the  different  kinds  of  art  that  raise  these  questions,  it  is  useful  to  have  some 
terms  that  describe  the  relationship  between  the  artist’s  image  and  the  appearance  of  objects  in  the 
natural  world. 

Tromp-I’oeir  is  a French  term  meaning  “fool-the-eye.”  It  is  used  to  refer  to  paintings  or  sculptures 
that  give  the  illusion  of  reality  so  thoroughly  that  you  are  fooled  into  thinking  you  see  the  real  thing, 
rather  than  a painting. 

John  Hall’s  Perfume  Bottle  is  so  exact  and  detailed  you  could  be  convinced  that  you  are  looking  at  a 
real  bottle. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  15920. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  50,  John  Hall,  Perfume  Bottle,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 
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Derek  Besant’s  Flatiron  Mural  gives  the  illusion  of  a piece  of  cloth  stretched  over  the  side  of  a high- 
rise  building. 


Illustration  12.  Derek  Michael  Besant.  Flatiron  Mural,  1980.  Enamel  on  plastic/ 
aluminium,  12.2  x 11.9  m.  The  City  of  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Now  look  at  Harnett’s  The  Old  Violin.  Notice  how  exactly  the  artist  has  painted  the  objects:  sizes, 
details,  colours,  textures  are  similar  to  the  actual  items.  Only  the  arrangement  suggests  that  the  artist 
selected  and  painted  the  objects. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  11212. 


Turn  to  picture  51 , William  M.  Harnett,  The  Old  Violin,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 


Some  sculptors  make  casts  of  individual  men  and  women  to  make  their  work  resemble  real  people. 
Duane  Hanson’s  Cleaning  Woman,  a life-sized  sculpture,  uses  molded  fibreglass  and  real  clothing. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  11738. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  53,  Duane  Hanson,  Cleaning  Woman,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 


At  first  glance,  you  think  the  person  is  real.  Only  the  total  stillness  of  the  figure  or  a touch  will 
reassure  your  sense  that  the  figure  is  not  human. 

Sometimes  artists  make  images  that  closely  resemble  the  actual  persons  or  places,  yet  the  artist 
makes  changes  so  that  the  subject  is  presented  with  no  flaws.  The  place  or  person  is  elevated  or 
idealized.  Such  images  are  still  representational  for  we  can  readily  connect  the  subject  to  a real 
person,  or  place,  or  event.  The  portrait  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  Ingres  falls  into  this  category. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  2918. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  52,  Jean-Auguste  Dominque  Ingres,  Portrait  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  as  First  Consul,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Paintings  of  places  can  also  be  representational.  Landscape  painters  in  early  Canada  made  detailed 
paintings  of  the  geography,  so  that  people  back  in  England  could  see  what  the  new  land  looked  like. 
An  example  of  these  topographical  paintings  is  one  by  Thomas  Davies,  A View  of  the  Casionchiagon 
or  Great  Seneca  Falls.  See  Illustration  13  below. 


Illustration  13.  Thomas  Davies.  A View  of  The  Casionchiagon  or  Great  Seneca  Falls.  Water  colour  on  woven  paper, 
34  x 51 .6  cm.  1 766  National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa.  Sightlines  13363. 
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A work  of  art  is  called  abstract  or  stylized  when  the  art  makes  reference  to  the  actual  person,  place, 
or  event,  but  does  not  try  to  duplicate  it  exactly.  Walter  Phillips,  a Canadian  artist,  made  this 
watercolour  painting  of  Moraine  Lake  in  Banff. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  14369. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  54,  Walter  J.  Phillips,  Moraine  Lake,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


This  work  is  quite  “realistic”  in  its  representation  of  a real  place  many  of  us  have  visited.  And 
although  the  artist  has  emphasized  design,  we  could  go  to  Moraine  Lake,  find  the  same  point  of  view 
shown  in  the  painting,  and  the  lake  would  look  very  much  like  the  Phillips  watercolour. 

On  the  other  hand,  North  Shore,  Lake  Superior,  by  Lawren  Harris,  is  highly  abstract. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  13561 . 


Turn  to  picture  55,  Lawren  S.  Harris,  North  Shore,  Lake  Superior,  in  your  Art 
21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


We  know  by  the  title  that  this  work  is  a landscape  painting  of  a Canadian  scene,  but  the  elements  of 
the  work,  the  shapes,  colours,  and  arrangement  of  forms  have  been  stylized,  or  minimized  to  give  us 
only  the  few  details  we  need  to  identify  the  forms  in  a general  way.  The  painting  is  seen  not  as  any 
particular  spot,  but  as  the  “essence”  or  the  “look”  of  a lakeshore  in  Northern  Ontario. 

Works  of  art  are  called  non-representational  when  they  have  no  reference  to  the  natural  world  of 
images.  They  show,  not  mountains  or  people,  but  simple  shapes  and  sometimes  colours.  This  art  is 
meant  to  touch  directly  on  our  emotions  or  our  senses.  Look  at  Hans  Hofmann’s  Golden  Splendor, 
Mark  Rothko’s  Magenta,  Black,  Green  on  Orange,  and  Helen  Frankenthaler’s  Jacob’s  Ladder. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  11227. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  56,  Hans  Hofmann,  Golden  Splendor,  in  your  Art 21  Booklet 
of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  view  frame  11409. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  57,  Mark  Rothko,  Magenta,  Black,  Green  on  Orange,  in  your 
Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  11165. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  58,  Helen  Frankenthaler,  Jacob’s  Ladder,  in  your  Art 21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


While  these  paintings  may  suggest  objects  to  you,  all  of  them  are  about  colour  relationships  and  the 
way  these  relationships  affect  your  thoughts  and  emotions.  These  are  paintings  of  ideas  expressed 
through  colour,  rather  than  through  shapes  of  known  things. 
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Activity  1 : Art  as  Expression 


r 


Identify  the  artists’  point  of  view  in  some  artworks. 


Expression  in  art  means  that  the  work  reveals  something  about  the  emotions  and  responses  that 
objects  and  events  arouse  in  the  artist.  Many  works  of  art  that  seem  straightforward,  do  tell  us 
something  about  the  artist’s  response  to  the  subject.  Look  at  these  two  works  of  art. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  11052. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  2,  Mary  Cassatt,  The  Bath,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


Turn  to  picture  59,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions  and  view,  Death  Takes  the  Children,  by 
Kathe  Kollwitz. 

Both  pictures  express  a view  of  motherly  love.  But  the  feelings  portrayed  are  very  different.  Mary 
Cassatt,  an  American  who  lived  and  worked  in  France,  was  never  married,  but  the  theme  of 
motherhood  was  constant  through  her  work  as  an  artist.  Her  joyful  scene  depicts  mother  and  child  in 
a cozy,  intimate  setting.  Kathe  Kollwitz  had  a difficult  life,  deeply  affected  by  war  and  brutal  death. 
Her  anguish  over  the  effect  of  war  on  children  is  passionately  expressed  in  her  lithograph. 

Both  images  are  expressions  of  the  artists’  life  experiences  and  give  clues  about  the  way  each  artist 
viewed  her  world. 

Cassatt  and  Kollwitz  show  their  responses  to  personal  experiences.  Toulouse-Lautrec  showed  his 
reaction  to  experiences  which  were  vastly  different.  Read  the  biography  of  Henri  de  Toulouse- 
Lautrec.  Then  look  at  the  images  that  follow  and  answer  the  questions. 
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Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec 
1864-1901 


Henri  Marie  Raymond  de  Toulouse-Lautrec  Monfa 
was  born  at  Albi,  in  the  south  of  France,  son  of  an 
aristocratic  French  family.  From  early  childhood  he 
showed  talent  for  drawing  and  painting  - a talent  his 
family  encouraged.  The  events  that  probably  shaped 
the  rest  of  his  life  and  his  career  as  an  artist  began 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  broke  his  left  thigh  in 
afall.  A year  later  he  broketheotherthigh.  Although 
he  recovered  from  the  injuries,  his  legs  never  grew 
again.  As  an  adult  he  stood  just  over  5 feet  tall,  with 
a fully  developed  body  but  shrunken  legs,  and  he 
walked  with  difficulty  and  pain.  In  photographs,  like 
the  one  here,  he  often  stressed  his  odd  appearance. 

By  the  age  of  seventeen  Lautrec  had  begun 
serious  art  studies  in  Paris.  He  had  also  gotten  his 
first  taste  of  Montmartre  - the  rather  seedy  part  of 
the  city  where  writers,  painters,  and  students 
congregated;  where  the  brothels  were  located;  and 
where  soon  would  open  the  famed  cabaret,  the 
Moulin  Rouge.  At  that  time  he  wrote  to  his 
grandmother;  "I  am  against  my  will  leading  a truly 
Bohemian  life  and  amf  inding  it  difficult  to  accustom 
myself  to  this  milieu.”  Later,  that  bohemian  milieu 
would  be  the  only  one  in  which  he  seemed  to 
belong. 

The  artist  gradually  began  to  achieve  modest 
success  with  his  paintings.  He  also  began  to 
accumu  late  a circle  of  friends  - other  artists,  writers, 
intellectuals,  performers  - who  were  attracted  by 
his  great  wit  and  unflagging  high  spirits.  In  1 889the 
Moulin  Rouge  opened  and  quickly  became  the 
focus  of  this  social  life,  as  well  as  of  Lautrec’s  art. 
Singers  and  dancers,  prostitutes  and  poets,  the 
highborn  and  the  lowborn  who  came  to  the  Moulin 
Rouge  - Lautrec  drew  them  all,  with  a style  and 
orig  inality  that  captu  red  the  essence  of  Paris  n ig  htlif  e. 

Aftertwo  years  of  popularity  the  Moulin  Rouge  fell 
upon  hard  times,  and  its  owner  decided  to  regroup. 
He  hired  new  talent,  planned  a grand  reopening, 
and  asked  the  all-but-resident  artist  to  create  a 
poster  announcing  the  event.  The  poster  Lautrec 
designed  was  unlike  any  Paris  had  ever  seen  - 
colorful,  immediate,  full  of  life,  focusing  on  the 
image,  not  the  printed  words.  Once  again  the 
Moulin  Rouge  was  a sensation,  and  so  were  the 
artist  and  his  poster. 


Illustration  14.  Maurice  Guilbert.  Lautrec  by  Himself, 
1890.  Photographic  montage,  Mus£e  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  Albi,  France.  Photo  Mus6e  Toulouse-Lautrec. 


In  the  years  following  his  triumph  as  a graphic 
artist,  Lautrec  often  had  no  regular  home.  He  lived 
for  periods  of  time  at  one  or  another  of  the  brothels, 
among  the  prostitutes.  Some  of  the  women  were  his 
lovers,  many  were  his  friends,  and  all  were  potential 
subjects,  whom  he  painted  with  sympathy  and 
warmth.  His  dissipated  life  notwithstanding,  he 
continued  to  work  prolifically.  Little  by  little,  however, 
he  began  to  drink  more  and  work  less,  until  the 
situation  became  so  grave  his  family  placed  him  in 
a sanitarium.  A brief  recovery  was  followed  by  yet 
more  drinking,  and  at  last  the  illness  took  over.  In 
September  of  1 901 , two  months  short  of  his  thirty- 
seventh  birthday,  Lautrec  died  at  his  family’s  estate. 

Lautrec’s  art  is  above  all  an  art  of  people  and  life. 
He  explained  this  himself  after  a brief  visit  to  the 
countryside,  meantto  improve  his  health:  “Only  the 
human  figure  exists;  landscape  is,  and  should  be, 
no  more  than  an  accessory;  the  painter  exclusively 
of  landscape  is  nothing  but  a boor.  The  sole  function 
of  landscape  is  to  heighten  the  intelligibility  of  the 
character  of  the  figure.”1 


1 McGraw-Hill  Inc.  for  the  excerpt  from  Living  With  Art,  2nd  edition,  written  by  Rita  Gilbert  and  William  McCarter.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  Inc.,  1988.  Reproduced  with  the  permission  of  McGraw-Hill  Inc. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  2700. 


Turn  to  picture  60,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  The  Ball  at  the  Moulin  Rouge,  in  your 
Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  2702. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  61 , Toulouse-Lautrec,  La  Troupe  de  Mademoiselle  Eglantine, 
in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  10947. 


Turn  to  picture  103,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Le  Divan  Japonais,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  10948. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  62,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  JaneAvril,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 
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1 .  The  biography  states  that  Toulouse-Lautrec  accumulated  a circle  of  friends  in  Montmartre. 
Describe  the  types  of  people  who  were  his  friends. 


2.  Write  a short  description  of  the  “Bohemian*  life”  that  Toulouse-Lautrec  adopted. 


3.  Toulouse-Lautrec’s  life  revolved  around  certain  places  and  activities.  How  were  these  portrayed 
in  his  artworks?  Use  specific  examples  from  the  images  provided  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions  to  illustrate  your  answer. 
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4.  Toulouse-Lautrec  expressed  his  knowledge,  interest,  and  personal  involvement  in  the  activities  at 
the  Moulin  Rouge.  His  pictures  show  a very  personal,  immediate,  excited  glimpse  of  the  action  in 
a place  where  people  sing,  dance,  drink,  and  meet  their  friends.  What  evidence  of  excitement 
and  action  do  you  see  expressed  in  his  works.  Use  one  or  two  pictures  from  your  Art  21  Booklet 
of  Reproductions  to  illustrate  your  answer. 


[ 


Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 . 


Activity  2:  Imitating  the  Real  World 


r 


Identify  the  artists’  point  of  view  in  some  artworks. 


As  you  have  read  in  the  short  biography  in  Activity  1 , Toulouse-Lautrec  said,  “Only  the  human  figure 
exists;  landscape  is,  and  should  be,  no  more  than  an  accessory;  the  painter  of  landscape  is  nothing 
but  a boor*.”  However,  vast  numbers  of  painters  have  believed  otherwise:  some  have  spent  their 
whole  careers  trying  to  capture  and  recreate  the  sight  of  land  and  nature;  some  have  focussed  solely 
upon  nature;  some  have  included  figures  in  the  works  yet  have  made  nature  still  the  dominant  subject 
of  the  work  of  art.  Look  at  the  following  works  and  read  their  descriptions. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  3581 . 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  63,  Pieter  Brueghel  The  Elder,  Hunters  in  the  Snow,  in  your 
Art  2 1 Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Pieter  Brueghel  gave  a distant,  all-encompassing  view  of  nature.  You  feel  as  though  you  are  on  a 
high  place,  viewing  the  wide  powerful  world,  in  which  human  beings  are  part  of  the  landscape.  Dogs, 
hunters,  trees  seem  equally  emphasized.  Brueghel  took  care  to  paint  a multitude  of  specific  details 
that  give  clues  to  the  time  of  year,  the  time  of  day,  and  the  character  of  the  environment  in  which  the 
hunters  work.  His  painting  was  done  in  the  mid-sixteenth  century. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  12308. 


Turn  to  picture  64,  Nicholas  Poussin,  Landscape  with  Woman  Bathing,  in 
your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Nicholas  Poussin  imitated  nature  in  a controlled  way.  He  made  his  landscapes  a background  that 
expressed  the  mood  of  the  human  events  that  are  shown  in  his  paintings.  He,  too,  used  great  detail 
and  small  controlled  brushstrokes  to  duplicate  the  elements  of  nature.  This  painting  was  done  in 
1650. 

Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  a Dutch  painter,  made  this  painting,  The  Ray  of  Sunlight,  about  the  same  time 
as  Poussin  painted  his  Landscape  with  Woman  Bathing. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  2587. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  65,  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  The  Ray  of  Sunlight,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Notice  that  both  Poussin  and  van  Ruisdael  have  given  a huge,  distant  view,  like  Brueghel’s,  that 
makes  you  feel  as  though  nature  is  immense  and  powerful,  and  human  beings  are  insignificant. 
However,  Poussin  painted  a tranquil  nature,  while  Ruisdael  showed  wild  and  changing  forces  of 
nature. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frames  1 1 058 
and  2689. 


Turn  to  pictures  66  and  67,  Paul  Cezanne,  Mont  Sainte-Victoire,  in  your  Art 
21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Paul  Cezanne  made  many  paintings  of  this  mountain,  Mont  Sainte-Victoire,  during  his  lifetime. 

He  was  not  using  this  mountain  as  a background  for  human  events,  nor  was  he  portraying  a vastness 
of  terrain.  He  was  interested  in  the  effects  of  changing  colour,  light,  and  air  on  a familiar  form.  The 
mountain  was  only  a few  miles  from  his  studio,  so  he  had  many  opportunities  to  study  it. 

In  these  pictures  of  Mont  Sainte-Victoire,  Cezanne  was  not  trying  to  record  the  exact  look  of  nature. 
Instead,  he  was  using  this  mountain  view  to  explore  the  ways  shapes  and  colours  could  be  used  to 
make  up  a form  - an  object  that  he  could  describe  with  patches  of  colour.  Details  were  not  important, 
and  people  did  not  inhabit  this  place. 

All  of  the  artists  whose  work  you  have  looked  at  have  expressed  some  ideas  about  nature  in  their 
painting.  Select  one  of  the  works  of  art  to  explore  as  if  you  were  entering  a hidden  world.  Imagine 
that  you  can  step  into  the  painting.  Describe  the  sights,  sounds,  moods,  and  atmosphere.  Does  the 
place  you  are  exploring  seem  like  a familiar  place,  or  are  there  strange,  unreal  images  and  spaces? 

Is  it  warm  or  cool,  windy  or  calm,  restful  or  energetic?  What  is  the  quality  of  light:  strong,  bright, 
misty,  dim,  or  clear?  What  would  it  be  like  to  travel  here?  Would  you  want  to  stay? 
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Write  your  answers  in  a paragraph,  in  the  form  of  a travel  report,  or  as  a story,  or  a poem  to  be  sent 
home  to  people  who  have  never  seen  this  place. 
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Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 
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Activity  3:  Realism  and  Abstraction 


\ 

Understand  that  art  is  about  something  more  than  appearance. 

\ J 


Look  carefully  at  the  following  works  of  art. 


illustration  15.  Gianlorenzo  Bernini,  1598-1680,  Italy.  Bust  of 
Costanza  Buonarelli.  Marble,  64  cm.  Bargello,  Florence. 

ART  Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  6279. 


Illustration  16,  Constantin  Brancusi.  Mile 
Pogany,  1913.  Bronze,  height  44  cm. 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  N.Y.,  VIS'ART 
Copyright  Inc.  Sightlines  11586. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  2823. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  68,  Jean-Auguste  Dominique  Ingres,  Mademoiselle  Riviere,  in 
your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  12785. 


Turn  to  picture  69,  Pablo  Picasso,  Seated  Woman,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


Both  Ingres’  painting  and  the  Bernini  sculpture  are  examples  of  realism,  while  the  painting  by  Picasso 
and  the  sculpture  by  Brancusi  are  examples  of  abstraction.  In  realism  (realistic  artworks),  natural 
forms  are  rendered  in  a naturalistic  or  representational  way.  Proportions,  details,  and  colours  in  the 
painted  or  sculptured  image  are  similar  to  the  proportions,  details,  and  colours  in  the  actual  person, 
object,  place,  or  event.  The  Ingres’  painting  of  Mademoiselle  Riviere  and  the  Bernini  sculpture  of 
Costanza  Buonarelli  are  both  meant  to  show  those  women  as  we  might  recognize  them.  They 
preserve  all  the  characteristic  looks  of  those  two  individuals.  Picasso’s  painting  and  Brancusi’s 
sculpture  both  represent  particular  women,  but  in  these  cases,  certain  features  have  been  left  out, 
others  selected  and  emphasized,  and  some  have  been  rearranged.  Abstraction  means  “taking  out.” 
If  you  pick  a daisy,  decide  to  draw  it  or  paint  it,  and  select  only  the  centre  as  your  design,  then  you 
have  “pulled  out”  or  abstracted  one  part  from  among  the  whole  object.  Artists  who  create  abstract 
images  select  only  those  details  and  shapes  that  they  believe  will  show  the  essence  of  the  subject. 
Once  these  details  are  abstracted,  or  pulled-out,  the  artist  can  then  rearrange  or  simplify  the  details 
guided  by  his  imagination.  What  results  is  a new  image  very  different  in  appearance  from  the  natural 
person,  object,  or  event. 

Study  the  following  four  works  of  art  and  classify  them  according  to  abstract  or  realistic  rendering. 
For  each  example,  explain  in  one  or  two  sentences  why  you  think  they  are  abstract  or  realistic. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9957. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  111,  Auguste  Rodin,  The  Burghers  of  Calais,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  5576. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  159,  Hans  Holbein  The  Younger,  Henry  VIII,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9375. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  70,  Fernand  Leger,  Three  Women,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9331 . 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  71 , Vasily  Kandinsky,  Church  atMurnau,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3. 
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Follow-Up  Activities 


If  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help:  Review 

Read  Section  3 through  carefully  and  look  at  all  the  images  once  again,  then  complete  the  following 
paragraph. 

Works  of  art  that  imitate  nature  are  said  to  be  __________ _____  in  style.  Such 

works  may  be  portraits  like by  ____________  or 

landscapes  like  by  _______________  . 

Other  artists  choose  to  emphasize  only  certain  aspects  of  what  they  observe,  they  “pull  out”  special 

characteristics  of  objects.  This  process  is  called  . An 

example  of  such  a work  is by . Some 

artworks  have  no  reference  to  the  natural  world,  these  works  may  use  only  colours,  or  lines,  or 
shapes  to  arouse  thought  and  feeling.  We  call  these  works  _______________ . 

An  example  of  a work  that  expresses  feeling  and  thought  through  colour  rather  than  through  the 
shapes  of  known  things  is  by  . 


C I 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Extra  Help. 

r— " i 


Enrichment:  Abstracting 

Select  an  object  that  you  find  interesting.  It  might  be  a jar,  a flower,  a hat,  or  a shoe.  Make  one  black 
and  white  drawing  as  realistically  as  you  can.  Now  try  to  think  of  why  you  chose  that  object.  What 
associations  do  you  have  with  it.  Now  select  some  part  of  the  object  and  make  an  abstract  drawing 
that  will  show  some  special  part  of  the  object.  Before  you  begin  your  drawing,  look  again  at  the  works 
reproduced  for  this  section. 
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Draw  or  paste  your  drawing  here. 


E 

C 


Share  your  drawing  with  a partner. 


3 

3 
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Draw  or  paste  your  drawing  here. 


r- 

Share  your  drawing  with  a partner. 


] 

] 
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Conclusion 


In  this  section  you  encountered  works  of  art  that  resembled  the  look  of  the  natural  world.  You  also 
looked  at  works  of  art  that  showed  other  kinds  of  imagery,  works  that  did  not  try  to  duplicate  the 
appearance  of  nature,  but  instead  focussed  on  specific  elements  of  nature  and  the  artists’  personal 
interpretation  of  those  elements. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment(s)  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  4 


THE 

VOCABULARY 
OF  ART 


When  Manet  set  about  to  make  The  Fifer , he  was  faced  with  many  choices. 

He  had  to  decide  sizes  and  proportions,  placement  of  lines  and  shapes,  the 
number  of  colours  he  would  use,  and  the  arrangement  of  light  and  dark. 
Without  knowledge  and  experience,  he  would  never  have  been  able  to 
organize  all  those  elements  and  make  the  necessary  decisions.  The 
principles  of  design  artists  depend  on  most  are:  unity  and  variety; 
emphasis  and  focal  point;  proportion  and  scale;  and  rhythm.  Any  work  of 
art  can  be  considered  in  terms  of  the  principles  of  design,  because  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  all  art.  Manet  had  to  know  not  only  about  the  elements  but  also 
about  the  principles  of  design.  You,  too,  will  be  thinking  about  the  principles  of 
design  in  this  section.  This  section  is  organized  in  two  parts  - visual  elements 
and  principles  of  design. 


Illustration  17.  Edouard  Manet,  1832-83,  France.  The 
Fifer,  Museum  of  Impressionism  (Jeu  de  Paume),  Paris, 
France.  ART  Resource,  N.Y. 
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Edouard  Manets’  painting  The  Fifer  is  a representation  of  a young  boy  playing  a fife. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  2944. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  73,  Edouard  Manet,  The  Fifer,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


Look  closely  at  the  colour  reproduction  of  The  Fifer  and  observe  how  the  painting  has  been  put 
together.  Manet  has  used  lines  to  draw  the  boy’s  head  and  figure.  The  boy’s  costume  forms  shapes 
that  are  different  from  the  background  space  of  the  painting.  Different  textures  suggest  different  kinds 
of  cloth.  An  even  source  of  light  causes  bright  areas  and  few  shadows  that  give  us  some  clues  about 
the  forms.  Certain  colours  are  used:  black  for  the  shoes  and  lines,  white  for  the  spats  and  instrument 
strap,  and  so  on. 

The  six  things  that  Manet  used  to  compose  his  picture  - lines,  shapes,  texture,  colours,  and  space 
- are  the  ingredients  artists  can  use  to  make  any  work  of  art.  They  are  the  visual  elements.  How 
they  are  used  in  any  kind  of  art  affects  the  look  and  meaning  of  that  work.  In  this  section,  you  will 
look  at  the  visual  elements.  Noticing  these  elements  will  help  you  understand  your  reactions  to  art. 

At  the  end  of  this  section,  you  will  be  able  to 

• identify  the  visual  elements  in  a work  of  art 

• analyse  a work  of  art  according  to  principles  of  design 

• discuss  how  the  elements  and  principles  of  design  affect  a given  work  of  art 

Visual  Elements 

The  visual  elements  - line,  shape,  colour,  texture,  value,  and  space  - are  elements  you  need  to  help 
you  understand  the  composition  of  artworks,  as  well  as  to  help  you  work  out  problems  in  your  own 
compositions. 

• A line  is  the  path  left  by  a moving  point,  it  is  a mark  made  by  an  artist  to  show  where  an  edge 
or  an  outline  occurs. 

• A shape  is  a two-dimensional  area.  It  can  be  made  by  a line,  a colour  area,  or  by  being  set  off 
against  space.  People  also  use  the  word  shape  to  refer  to  three-dimensional  forms. 

• Colour  is  a function  of  light,  and  therefore  needs  light  to  allow  you  to  recognize  it.  It  helps  to 
define  the  shapes  and  masses  of  objects  (think  of  green  hills  against  a blue  sky).  Colour  is 
also  used  by  artists  to  express  emotion. 
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• Value,  or  the  degree  of  light  and  dark,  also  affects  how  we  understand  artworks.  Artists  create 
the  illusion  of  light  and  shadow  by  their  use  of  dark  and  light.  Value  is  a component  of  colour. 
Yellow,  for  example,  is  light.  Violet  is  dark.  Colour  values  are  relative,  that  is,  you  experience 
the  lightness  or  darkness  of  colours  in  the  way  they  are  used  in  the  painting. 

• Texture  is  the  surface  quality  - smooth  or  rough,  flat  or  bumpy,  fine  or  coarse.  Actual  texture  is 
the  real  character  of  a surface  of  a weaving  or  sculpture.  Visual  texture  is  the  illusion  of 
roughness  or  smoothness  that  an  artist  conveys  by  the  way  he  or  she  draws  or  paints  a 
surface.  Patterns  of  repeated  shapes  can  give  you  the  idea  of  texture. 

• Space  is  a complex  visual  element:  it  is  in  and  around  shapes  and  forms;  it  interacts  with  lines 
and  shapes  and  colours  to  emphasize  them  and  give  them  definition.  Three-dimensional  space 
(length,  depth,  breadth)  is  a vital  element  of  sculpture  and  architecture.  Two-dimensional 
space  is  the  space  in  a painting,  drawing,  print,  or  other  flat  art  form  (length  and  width).  We  can 
think  of  the  way  shapes  and  lines  are  arranged  in  this  space.  We  can  also  think  about  the 
illusion  of  three-dimensional  space,  or  visual  depth,  created  by  artists  on  a two-dimensional 
surface. 

Principles  of  Design 

Somehow,  when  an  artist  sets  about  making  a work,  the  elements  about  which  you  have  just  been 
learning  must  be  organized.  This  organization  is  often  called  the  composition  or  design  of  the 
work.  The  composition  has  to  be  planned.  Sometimes  the  artist  completes  this  plan  in  advance 
through  sketches  and  measurements  and  colour  trials;  sometimes  the  artist  works  out  the  plan 
through  the  creative  activity  of  making. 

Some  guidelines  of  design  can  be  learned,  and  these  guidelines  can  help  the  artist  to  make  decisions 
about  lines,  textures,  colours,  and  spaces.  These  are  called  the  principles  of  design.  They  aren’t 
rules  or  laws:  sometimes  artists  deliberately  break  away  from  the  tried-and-true  principles  to  make  a 
certain  effect.  While  knowing  these  principles  of  design  might  help  you  make  decisions  about  art, 
they  can  never  be  a recipe  for  making  art.  They  can,  however,  help  artists  to  plan,  change,  and 
assess  their  work.  Knowing  these  principles  can  help  you  to  understand  and  assess  their  work  too. 

• Unity  and  Variety.  A sense  of  wholeness,  similarity,  coherence,  or  of  everything  belonging 
together  forms  the  concept  of  unity  in  a work.  Variety  is  the  difference,  the  unexpected,  that 
provides  interest.  Both  are  needed  to  make  an  effective  composition.  Too  much  unity  (e.g., 
the  same  shape  in  the  same  colour  repeated  too  often)  - boredom.  Too  much  variety  (e.g., 
every  shape,  colour,  line,  spatial  area  different  and  discordant)  - disorder  and  confusion. 

• Balance.  When  two  sides  of  a flat  composition  (a  painting)  have  equal  visual  weight,*  we  say 
they  are  balanced.  Sometimes  a painting  is  symmetrical.*  All  the  elements  on  either  side  of 
the  centre  of  the  composition  are  similar:  the  shapes  are  roughly  the  same  size,  colours  and 
textures  add  up  evenly.  In  an  asymmetrical*  balance  the  sides  do  not  match,  but  equal  visual 
interest  exists  on  both  sides. 

• Emphasis  and  Focal  Point.  A focal  point  is  a key  place  in  the  composition  where  you  will  look 
most  frequently  or  first.  This  place  in  the  composition  has  emphasis  because  it  is  accented  by 
colour,  light,  shape  or  line  differences,  or  by  greater  intensities  of  those  elements. 
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Illustration  18.  Pablo  Picasso.  Girl  Before  a Mirror,  1932.  Oil  on  Canvas.  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Simon  Guggenheim.  © Picasso  1989  VIS* Art  Copyright  Inc. 


• Proportion  and  Scale.  We  say  things  are  out  of  scale  when  they  do  not  seem  to  be  related  to 
normal  sizes.  The  proportions  of  objects  are  the  relative  sizes  of  parts  of  objects.  For  example, 
Charlie  Brown,  the  comic  strip  character,  has  a head  whose  proportions  are  somewhat 
exaggerated. 


• Visual  Rhythm  is  the  repeating  of  accent  elements  - certain  lines,  shapes,  or  colours  that 
appear  and  reappear  throughout  compositions  to  keep  your  attention  moving  throughout  the 
work. 


When  you  analyse  a work  of  art,  you  can  consider  the  elements  and  principles  of  art.  Look  at  the 
reproduction  of  Picasso’s  Girl  Before  a Mirror  and  read  the  passage  from  Living  with  Art  by  Gilbert 
and  McCarter.  This  is  picture  number  72  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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In  Girl  Before  a Mirror  a young  woman  - probably 
inspired  by  Picasso’s  lover  at  the  time,  Marie- 
Therese  Walter  - contemplates  her  nude  image  in 
a mirror  just  at  the  time  when  she  is  reaching 
maturity  and  realizing  her  sexual  and  childbearing 
capabilities.  The  reproductive  organs  are  therefore 
prominent  in  the  image.  This  is  a very  brief  summary 
of  the  painting’s  content.  Now  let  us  consider  its 
visual  design. 


a. 


c. 


Unity  is  achieved  in  several  ways,  including 
the  dominance  of  curved  lines  (a).  The  straight 
lines,  horizontals  and  diagonals  (b)  serve  as  a 
kind  of  background  "filler”  to  the  large  swooping 
curves,  and  they  also  provide  linear  variety. 
Unity  of  shape  is  particularly  important  to  this 
work:  the  circle  motif -be  it  face,  breast,  womb, 
or  buttock  - recurs  in  a rhythmic  pattern  (c). 
The  concept  of  unity  with  variety  becomes 
clearer  when  we  put  together  the  straight  lines 
and  curved  shapes  (d). 


b. 
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Colors  are  brilliantly  varied,  butthey  fall  generally 
in  the  same  range  of  values  and  intensities,  thus 
contributing  unity.  A skeleton  of  dark,  almost  black 
values  in  both  shape  and  line  provides  the  structure 
on  which  the  whole  picture  is  "hung”  (e),  much  as 
the  human  body  is  hung  on  its  bony  skeleton. 

The  balance  of  Girl  Before  a Mirror  is 
predominantly  symmetrical  (e).  Picasso  has  even 
provided  a vertical  line  in  the  center  of  the 
composition  to  divide  the  two  halves.  Subtle 
differences  between  the  girl’s  body  and  her  mirror 
reflection  enliven  and  relieve  the  symmetry.  There 
is  almost  a pendulum  effect  as  our  eyes  shift  back 
and  forth  rhythmically  between  one  side  and  the 
other- a pendulum  effect  enhanced  by  the  curve  of 
the  arm. 


In  scale  the  Girl  Before  a Mirror  is  rather 
large,  but  not  unusually  so.  The  proportions 
are  more  interesting.  Picasso  has  filled  almost 
the  entire  space  of  the  composition  with  the  two 
figures;  they  jam  the  picture  space  from  top  to 
bottom  and  left  to  right.  Also  interesting  are  the 
proportions  of  shapes  to  one  another.  Small 
circles  and  ovals  play  off  against  larger  and 
larger  circles,  to  the  oval  of  the  mirror  image. 

Finally,  we  have  alluded  before  to  the  rhythms 
in  this  work  - the  rhythm  of  echoing  curved 
lines,  of  repeated  circular  forms,  of  the 
pendulum  swing  from  side  to  side  (g).  Besides 
the  pendulum  swing,  there  is  a figure  eight 
rhythm  that  swoops  us  through  the  two  figures. 
By  introducing  these  rhythms  Picasso  has  made 
what  might  have  been  a static  image  - a girl 
facing  amirrorin  aflat  space-assumequalities 
of  almost  dancelike  grace. 


There  are  several  areas  of  emphasis  in  Girl 
Before  a Mirror,  most  of  which  can  be  found  in  the 
shapes  painted  with  lightest  values  (f).  Also,  the 
two  faces  - the  light  face  of  the  girl  and  the  darker 
and  more  menacing  one  of  the  reflection  - are 
emphasized  by  their  colors,  their  placement,  and 
simply  by  the  fact  that  they  are  faces.  Secondary 
areas  of  emphasis  are  the  reproductive  organs 
below,  shown  in  a kind  of  X-ray  vision,  which  gain 
emphasis  by  their  brightness  and  by  the  repetition 
of  the  round  form.  Even  with  these  areas  of 
emphasis,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  background  of  this  painting  is  almost  as  important 
as  the  figures.  There  is  no  "dead”  space,  no  area  of 
rest  for  the  eyes;  every  inch  of  the  canvas  is 
important  to  the  artist’s  expression. 


Picasso  had  no  program  when  he  painted 
Girl  Before  a Mirror.  He  did  not  stand  before  his 
easel  with  a checklist  and  make  sure  that  all  the 
visual  elements  had  been  accounted  for  in  the 
proper  amounts  of  unit,  variety,  balance,  scale, 
proportion,  and  rhythm.  He  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  but  he  would  not  have  spelled  it  out  in 
these  terms.  Being  able  to  articulate  the 
elements  and  principles  does,  however,  help 
the  viewer  to  better  understand  works  of  art, 
and  to  penetrate,  a little,  the  genius  of  those 
who  make  them.1 


1 McGraw-Hill  Inc.  for  the  excerpt  from  Living  With  Art,  2nd  edition,  written  by  Rita  Gilbert  and  William  McCarter.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  Inc.,  1988.  Reproduced  with  the  permission  of  McGraw-Hill  Inc. 
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Activity  1 : Visual  Elements:  The  Starry  Night 


Identify  the  visual  elements  in  a work  of  art. 

J 


Review  the  information  about  visual  elements  that  you  were  given  at  the  begining  of  this  section. 


The  Starry  Night  by  van  Gogh  is  a good  example  to  look  at  when  you  want  to  consider  all  the  visual 
elements  an  artist  uses. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9224. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  74,  Vincent  van  Gogh,  The  Starry  Night,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Look  carefully  at  the  painting  and  answer  the  following  questions.  Before  you  write  your  answers 
examine  the  “Words  that  Refer  to  Sensory  Continua”  chart  found  on  the  following  page.  The  words  in 
the  chart  will  help  you  to  answer  the  questions. 

Your  answers  to  the  following  questions  about  van  Gogh’s  Starry  Night  may  be  different  from  another 
person’s,  because  your  response  to  the  painting  will  be  personal.  This  doesn’t  make  you  right  or 
wrong.  Just  be  sure  you  explain  your  answers  as  fully  as  possible. 
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WORDS  THAT  REFER  TO  SENSORY  CONTINUA 


Taste 

bitter  - sweet  bland  - juicy  sweet  - sour 

Smell 

acrid  - sweet  pungent  - mild  spicy  - bland 

Sound 

loud -soft  natural  - artificial  shrill- mellow 
close  - distant  changing  - stable 
complex  - simple  high  pitched  - low  pitched 

Touch  (Surface) 

soft  - hard  rough  - smooth  regular  - irregular 
hot  - cold  porous  - non-porous  wet  - dry 

Time  (Sensation  of) 

expanding  - contracting  continuous  - interrupted 
real -unreal  long -short  linear -circular 

Motion 

opening  - closing  advancing  - retreating 
rising  - sinking  twisting  - straight 
floating  - thrusting  free-flowing  - restrained 
sudden  - sustained  motionless  - energetic 
strong  - weak  centralized  - dispersed 
rhythmic- random  fast -slow 

Space 

deep -shallow  empty -filled 

extended  - enclosed  narrow  - wide  vast  - small 

open  - closed  convergent  - divergent 


Volume/Mass 

big -small  bulky -delicate  empty -filled 
heavy  - light  solid  - open  stable  - unstable 

Energy/Tension 

active  - passive  stable- unstable  strong -weak 
static  - dynamic  directed  - free 

Shape/Form 

concave  - convex  geometric  - biomorphic 
transparent  - opaque  simple  - complex 
curvilinear -angular 

Size 

changing -stable  large -small 
proportional  - exaggerated  tall  - short 

Light 

artificial  - natural  bright -dim  direct  - indirect 
lighted  - shaded  bright -dull  night -day 
reflected  - absorbed 

Colour 

bright  - dull  light  - dark  opaque  - transparent 
pure  - mixed  warm  - cool  advancing  - receding 

Line 

narrow  - wide  jagged  - smooth  dark  - light 
straight  - zigzag  convergent  - divergent 
straight -curved 

Position 

near -far  up -down  left -right 

central  - peripheral  juxtaposed  - overlapped1 


1 . The  lines  in  this  painting  are  an  important  part  of  its  composition.  Describe  the  kinds  of  lines  you 
see  most. 


1 Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich  for  the  excerpt  from  Approaches  to  Art  in  Education  by  Laura  H.  Chapman,  1978.  Reprinted  with 
the  permission  of  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc.  New  York. 
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2.  Some  lines  outline,  or  define,  the  edges  of  some  of  the  objects.  List  the  objects  that  have  a 
definite  outlined  edge. 


3.  What  is  the  most  important  shape  in  the  painting?  Is  it  repeated,  and  if  so,  where? 


4.  What  is  the  predominant  colour  in  the  painting?  Where  is  it  situated? 


5.  What  is  the  least  strong  colour  in  the  painting?  Where  is  it  situated? 


6.  Describe  the  mood  that  is  expressed  by  the  colour  in  this  painting. 
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7.  There  is  a visual  texture,  or  a pattern,  in  the  way  the  paint  is  applied  in  heavy  lines  in  this  work. 
Describe  the  texture  in  terms  of  direction,  brush  strokes,  patterns  of  light  and  dark. 


8.  a.  Van  Gogh  has  developed  a sense  of  three-dimensional  space,  or  the  illusion  of  distance  in 
his  painting.  Describe  the  objects  and  forms  that  seem  closest  and  those  that  seem  farthest 
away.  Is  there  a great  or  small  distance  between  them? 


b.  If  you  were  to  enter  this  scene  and  the  picture  were  the  view  from  a real  vantage  point,  where 
might  you  be  standing?  Describe  your  answer  fully. 


I- 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  1 . 

r"  11  ’ — 
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Activity  2:  Composition  Analysis:  Sunday  Afternoon  on  the  Island 
of  La  Grande  Jatte 


Analyse  a work  of  art  according  to  principles  of  design.  Discuss 
how  the  elements  and  principles  of  design  affect  a given  work  of 
art. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9622. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  75,  Georges  Seurat,  Sunday  Afternoon  on  the  Island  of  La 
Grande  Jatte,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


Make  an  analysis  of  the  compostion  of  the  work  in  the  five  categories  of  unity  and  variety,  balance, 
emphasis  and  focal  point,  proportion  and  scale,  and  visual  rhythm.  Attach  small  diagrams  to  illustrate 
your  points  in  each  category,  as  the  authors  did  in  the  passage  you  read  about  Girl  Before  A Mirror. 
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Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  2. 

» 3 
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Follow-Up  Activities 


If  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help:  Noticing  Elements  and  Principles 

1 . Look  carefully  at  picture  77,  Milton  Clark  Avery,  Green  Sea,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions  and  tell  which  elements  and  principles  of  art  are  most  obvious. 


2.  Look  carefully  at  picture  76,  Paul  Klee,  Country  House  in  Winter,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions  and  tell  which  elements  and  principles  of  art  are  most  obvious. 


nz — = i 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Extra  Help. 

r i 
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Enrichment:  Changing  Elements 


Select  one  of  the  works  shown  in  the  Extra  Help  activity.  Change  3 of  the  following  elements  - line, 
shape,  value,  texture,  or  space  - in  the  work  you  have  selected.  For  example,  if  a line  is  straight, 
curve  it;  if  a value  is  light,  darken  it,  etc.  Reproduce  your  drawing  in  the  space  provided: 


Draw  or  paste  your  work  here. 


[ 

E 


Share  your  work  with  a partner. 
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Write  a title  for  your  work  and  a concluding  statement  about  the  effect  your  changes  had  on  the  work. 


i ,,,M  : : — i 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Enrichment. 

— ■'  1 


Conclusion 

When  you  analyse  a work  of  art,  you  can  consider  the  elements  of  art  and  the  principles  of  design. 
How  they  are  used  in  any  kind  of  art  affects  the  look  and  meaning  of  that  work  of  art,  and  ultimately 
your  response  to  that  work  of  art. 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment(s)  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  5 


THE  STORIES 
OF  ART 


In  the  last  section,  you  learned  about  the  elements  of  art  and  the  principles  of 
composition  that  guide  some  of  the  ways  artists  use  those  elements.  Those 
two  aspects  of  an  artwork  go  together  to  make  up  its  form,  or  the  way  it  looks. 
There  is  another  aspect  of  an  artwork  that  you  strive  to  recognize  when  you 
view  it.  That  aspect  is  its  content,  or  what  the  work  of  art  says  - the  idea  being 
communicated. 

Sometimes  the  content  in  a painting  is  quite  clear,  while  at  other  times,  the 
content  is  more  closely  connected  to  the  artist’s  private  thought  and  feelings, 
and  so  is  harder  to  grasp.  To  understand  the  content  or  the  message  of  an 
artwork  it  is  usually  important  to  know  something  about  the  artist  and  about  the 
culture  in  which  that  artist  lived.  In  this  section  you  will  explore  the  meanings  of 
some  works  of  art.  Knowing  something  about  the  meaning  of  artworks  will  help 
you  make  a judgement  about  beauty. 

At  the  end  of  this  section,  you  will  be  able  to 

• recognize  the  subject  matter  of  some  works  of  art 

• recognize  the  symbols  within  some  works  of  art 

When  you  encounter  a sculpture  or  painting  for  the  first  time,  what  are  your 
immediate  thoughts?  You  probably  try  to  figure  out  the  “story”  within  the  work, 
or  to  find  some  features  of  the  work  that  you  recognize.  You  may  say  to 

yourself,  “This  sculpture  looks  like ” As  you  have  more  varied 

experiences  with  art  and  with  your  visual  world,  you  will  have  more  ideas  to  put 
in  the  blank  space  at  the  end  of  that  sentence. 

Artists  don’t  always  assume  that  their  audiences  will  understand  the  “stories” 
they  put  in  their  artworks.  If  you  are  familiar  with  the  mountain  view,  or  the  type 
of  storm  clouds,  or  the  kind  of  clothing  depicted  in  a painting,  you  might  think: 
“I’ve  hiked  on  that  mountain  trail  with  my  classmates,”  or,  “I  see  in  this  painting 
a sky  like  one  I saw  in  the  movie  Gone  With  The  Wind.”  You  have  some 
understanding,  based  on  shared  experiences,  of  the  time  or  place  that  the 
artist  is  describing. 

Artists  also  use  devices  called  symbols  to  give  meaning  to  their  work,  and  to 
share  important  ideas  about  events  with  their  audiences.  A symbol  is 
something  that  conveys  to  the  mind  an  image  and  an  understanding  of 
something  other  than  itself.  Often  these  symbols  have  very  specific  meanings, 
and  art  historians  study  these  meanings  very  carefully.  The  symbols  an  artist 
uses  can  have  meanings  drawn  from  literature,  history,  or  religion,  and  unless 
we  know  some  of  the  literary  traditions,  the  history,  or  the  beliefs  of  the  artists 
and  the  people  of  their  times,  we  can’t  unlock  these  mysteries. 
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Christians  around  the  world  are  familiar  with  the  story  about  the  birth  of  Christ.  When  you  look  at 
Ghirlandaio’s  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  some  things  are  immediately  obvious. 


Illustration  19a.  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  1449-94,  Italy.  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds.  Church  of  Santa  Trinita,  Florence.  ART  Resource,  N.Y. 
Sightlines  4389. 


Illustration  19b.  Detail  of  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds.  Sightlines  6323. 


You  can  pick  out  the  child,  Jesus,  at  the  bottom  centre  of  the  picture;  the  three  kings;  his  mother, 
Mary,  bending  over  him;  and  Joseph,  his  foster  father  behind  her.  There  are  the  kneeling,  praying, 
and  pointing  figures  of  the  shepherds  and  the  huge  procession  approaching  as  Joseph  watches  in 
amazement.  These  features  give  clues  to  the  importance  of  the  baby  at  the  front  of  the  picture.  But 
someone  with  no  knowledge  of  the  Christian  tradition  would  probably  think  this  was  just  a picture  of  a 
group  of  people  admiring  a new  baby.  They  would  wonder  about  the  strange  flat  shape  behind  the 
baby’s  head  that  Christians  know  to  be  a halo,  or  symbol  of  holiness.  They  would  not  know  that 
these  figures  represent  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  Christian  faith. 


This  painting  was  done  in  1485  in  Florence,  Italy.  The  painting  now  hangs  in  the  Sassetti  Chapel.  If 
you  look  closely  at  the  painting  you  will  see  some  symbols  that  come  from  Roman  classical  art.  Do 
you  notice  the  columns  behind  the  animals  and  kneeling  figures?  Do  you  notice  the  image  of  an 
open  stone  tomb  behind  the  figure  of  the  baby?  Can  you  see  the  symbol  of  the  figure  of  the  baby? 
Can  you  see  the  symbol  of  the  Roman  arch  on  the  road  to  the  left?  If  you  knew  about  the  cultural 
history  of  the  Renaissance,  you  could  grasp  the  meaning  of  these  symbols. 

Durer’s  engraving,  Melancolia  1 (Illustration  20)  made  in  1514  is  harder  to  understand,  because  the 
symbols  it  contains  are  not  ones  that  are  encountered  as  frequently  as  the  Christian  symbols  in  The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 

This  engraving  is  a puzzle  that  has  mystified  many  scholars,  but  most  of  them  agree  that  the  main 
figure,  brooding  and  staring,  represents  the  artistic  genius  awaiting  inspiration.  The  “celestial”  or 
heavenly  world  was  ruled  by  Saturn,  the  planet  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  melancholy  or 
sadness.  One  explanation  says  that  the  crucible*  at  the  figure’s  feet  represents  the  elements  of 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.  The  world  of  material  things  is  shown  by  the  polyhedron  (geometric  form), 
and  the  living  world  is  said  to  be  represented  by  the  sleeping  dog. 
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Since  people  in  our  time  have  different  ideas  of  the  world,  and  since  these  symbols  of  life,  the 
heavens,  and  the  mind  are  different  from  the  ones  you  are  used  to,  you  need  some  explanation  to 
make  sense  of  the  mixture  of  objects  that  the  picture  contains. 


Illustration  20.  Albrecht  Durer,  1471-1528,  Germany.  Melancolia  1,  engraving,  1514.  239  x 185  mm.  Gift  of  William  Gray 
from  the  Collection  of  Francis  Calley  Gray.  Courtesy  of  Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  following  excerpt  is  from  Nicholas  Roukes,  Art  Synectics-  Signals,  Signs , and  Symbols,  used 
with  permission  of  the  author,  Nicholas  Roukes. 


Signs  are  signals  that  the 
brain  interprets  as  having 
special  meaning.  They  elicit 
consistent  responsesdue to  our 
prior  experience  of  the  same 
signals.  Signs  may  therefore 
take  the  form  of  sounds,  colors, 
words,  or  events.  A rustle  in  the 
woods,  for  example,  may  be 
interpreted  as  a sign  of 
impending  danger,  a black 
cloud  as  a sign  of  a coming 
storm,  smoke  as  a sign  of  fire, 
and  so  on.  There  is  a distinction, 
however,  between  the  signs  just 
described  and  graphic  signs, 
which  are  created  and  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  visual 
communication. 

Graphic  Signs.  Graphic 
signs  are  visual  simplifications : 
they  are  created  to  convey 
complex  information  in  simple, 
understandable  terms.  The 


Signs 


Mark  of  Ramses  II,  King  of  Egypt, 
1324-1258  B.C.  Symbols,  Signs 
and  Signets. 


process  by  which  ideas, 
information,  feelings,  and 
emotions  are  reduced  to 
simplified  graphic  equivalents 
is  called  encoding. 

Graphic  signs  are  completely 
integrated  within  our  social 
structure;  there  are  particular 
signs  representing  every  social 
stratum  - from  high  nobility  to 
lowly  peasant-every  vocation, 
every  social  club,  every  religion, 
and  so  on.  A handwritten 
signature  is  a graphic  sign  of 
personal  identity  and  among 
other  things,  serves  as  a 
person’s  guarantee  of  good 
faith  when  attached  to  a 
document.  Emblems,  heraldry, 
corporate  seals,  logos, 
banners,  flags,  letters,  codes, 
and  monograms  are  otherforms 
of  personal  or  collective 
identification  in  symbolic  form. 


Trademark  (Wool  mark  of  quality), 
designed  by  Francesco  Saroglia. 
Courtesy  the  International  Wool 
Secretariat. 
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Traffic  Signs,  from  Symbol  Source  Book  by  Henry  Dreyfuss,  1972.  Courtesy 
McGraw  Hill,  New  York. 
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Codes.  Codes  are  signal  systems  with  special 
rules  that  govern  their  use.  The  alphabet,  for 
example  (the  basis  of  our  language  system),  falls 
within  this  category.  In  the  stricter  definition, 
however,  codes  are  defined  as  secret  information 
systems  -special  devices  used  by  trained  personnel 
for  purposes  of  espionage -in  which  certain  signals 
are  memorized  and  code  books  kept  and  referred  to 
for  purposes  of  coding  and  decoding  such  secret 
messages. 


Body  Language.  Body  language  is  a silent  form 
of  communication,  oftentimes  unconscious.  The 
quirks  and  peculiar  ways  in  which  we  move  our 
bodies -gestures,  facial  expressions,  funnytwitches, 
the  way  we  stand,  sit,  or  walk  - are  all  symbolic 
forms  of  communication  that  reveal  a great  deal 
about  us  to  the  perceptive  observer. 


Symbols 


Through  intellect  and 
imagination,  man  transforms 
his  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  outer,  real 
world  and  his  inner,  subjective 
world  into  special  codes, 
patterns,  and  visual 
configurations  that  represent 
reality  in  abstract  terms.  A 
graphic  symbol  can  be 
defined  as  a sign  or  image 
that  expresses  meaning 
indirectly. 

Symbols  are  surrogate 
images,  insofar  as  they  are 
“stand-ins”  for  other  factual 
data.  For  the  artist,  symbol- 
making is  a special  kind  of 
mental  activity  whereby 
complicated  ideas  and 
knowledge  can  be 
communicated  visually 


Monograms,  from  The  Book  of  Signs  by 
Rudolf  Koch,  1955.  Courtesy  Dover 
Publications,  New  York.  The  Greeks  are 
accredited  with  inventing  the  monogram,  a 
graphic  device  that  reached  its  zenith 
during  the  Byzantine  period.  Early 
monograms  often  require  interpretation,  as 
they  are  often  disguised,  fragmented,  or 
turned  back  to  front. 


through  graphic  images. 
Through  symbolization,  the 
artist  can  also  communicate 
desires,  fears,  anxieties, 
moods,  sensations,  feelings, 
and  intuitions.  All  of  these 
experiences,  of  course,  are 
subjective  or  emotional,  yet 
are  capable  of  being 
graphically  equated  in  line, 
shape,  color,  texture,  and 
form.  Symbolic 

communication,  then,  can 
take  various  sensory  modes. 
We  communicate  verbally 
with  sound  patterns, 
graphically  with  established 
visual  configurations,  tactilely 
throughtouch.andsoon.  The 
entire  spectrum  of  human 
learning,  reasoning,  and 
communicating  is  founded 
upon  symbolic  operations.1 


1 Art  Synectics  - Signals,  Signs,  and  Symbols  by  Nicholas  Roukes  Juniro  Arts  Publications,  Calagary. 
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Activity  1:  Communicating  Through  Symbols 


Illustration  21.  Symbolic  drawing.  Courtesy  NASA.  This  drawing,  attached  to  the  United  States  satellite 
Pioneer  10,  was  used  as  an  attempt  to  communicate  with  “intelligent  life"  beyond  our  planet  through  the  use 
of  visual  symbols. 


This  NASA  Symbolic  Drawing  was  designed  to  communicate  the  most  basic  “story”  of  life  on  earth  to 
beings  who  may  have  a totally  different  existence.  You  have  read  that  symbols  in  art  are  used  by 
artists  because  they  assume  others  will  recognize  their  meaning:  the  artist  and  the  viewer  share  a 
common  knowledge  that  can  be  conveyed  between  them  by  a symbolic  device.  The  symbols  in 
these  NASA  drawings  are  simple  and  descriptive.  They  show  the  human  form,  basic  concepts  of 
geometry,  the  solar  system,  and  radio  communication  . Check  with  your  facilitator  for  a complete 
explanation  of  these  symbols  from  NASA. 
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1 . If  you  were  to  design  a symbolic  drawing  of  the  major  features  of  life  in  your  community,  what 
would  they  be?  Write  a list  of  four  characteristics  of  your  city,  town,  or  district  that  would 
communicate  recognizable  features  where  and  how  you  live. 


2.  Make  a drawing  to  show  the  “keys”  to  your  life,  in  symbols,  to  a visitor  from  another  galaxy.  Use 
a blank  file  card,  4"  x 6"  and  a fine  black  marker  to  make  your  final  drawing.  Remember  to  make 
the  symbols  clear  and  simple. 


Paste  your  work  here. 


r~  ' Z 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  5:  Activity  1 . 

r 
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Activity  2:  Chagall  and  the  Dream  World 


Recognize  the  subject  matter  of  some  works  of  art.  Recognize 
the  symbols  within  some  works  of  art. 

J 


Marc  Chagall’s  painting,  Green  Violinist,  presents  you  with  a puzzle  unless  you  can  find  out 
something  about  the  painter’s  life  and  art. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  1 1 061 . 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  82,  Marc  Chagall,  Green  Violinist,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


Chagall  was  born  in  Russia  in  1887  and  moved  to  Paris  in  1910,  where  he  became  a painter  known 
for  his  memory  and  dream  images.  In  dreams,  there  is  no  logic.*  Shapes  can  float  in  space;  colours 
need  not  be  realistic.  Chagall,  although  he  painted  images  from  his  dreams  and  memories,  never 
abandoned  appearances  entirely.  The  Russian  village  of  his  childhood  never  disappeared  from  his 
work.  In  this  painting,  completed  in  1924,  you  see  a green-faced  violinist  hovering  in  space  above 
village  houses. 

Answer  these  questions  by  using  your  imagination. 

1 . Who  do  you  think  is  the  green-faced  man? 
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2.  What  could  the  buildings  below  and  in  the  background  represent? 


3.  What  other  figures  do  you  notice? 


4.  What  might  these  figures  represent? 


5.  What  might  the  ladder  symbol  in  the  lower  right  corner  mean? 
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6.  Why  is  there  a figure  floating  in  the  air? 


7.  Your  answers  to  these  questions  have  been  imaginative  guesses  based  perhaps  on  your  own 
dreams  and  inner  visions.  In  order  to  know  for  sure,  you  would  have  to  ask  the  artist  to  relate  his 
memory  or  dream.  If  you  could  talk  to  Chagall,  what  would  you  ask  him  about  his  life  and  his 
painting  that  would  help  you  unlock  the  mystery?  Write  a list  of  five  questions  that  would  help  you 
come  to  understand  the  symbols  and  meaning  of  this  work. 


r i 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  5:  Activity  2. 

rz  ■ 1 . "—"i 
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Follow-Up  Activity 

The  following  is  an  enrichment  activity  that  you  may  elect  to  do. 

1 . Think  of  three  symbols  that  could  be  used  to  stand  for  a memory  of  your  first  day  at  school. 
(For  example,  a clock  with  no  hands  could  be  a symbol  of  a long  day.) 

Draw  these  symbols  in  the  space  that  follows  and  write  the  meaning  of  each  one. 
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2.  Now  use  some  or  all  of  the  symbols  or  signs  you  developed  and  complete  a black  and  white 
drawing  entitled  “Memory  of  Beginning.”  Try  to  make  a dream  image  of  your  first  day  at  school. 


Draw  or  paste  your  drawing  here. 


L 


Share  your  drawing  with  a partner. 


3 


3 
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Conclusion 


The  symbols  an  artist  uses  can  have  meanings  drawn  from  literature,  history,  religion,  or  personal 
experiences.  Our  knowledge  of  literary  traditions,  the  history  and  the  beliefs  of  the  artists  and  the 
people  of  their  times  are  all  necessary  to  interpret  and  appreciate  their  works. 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment(s)  for  this  section. 
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SECTION  6 


IMAGES  IN 
YOUR  WORLD 


At  the  beginning  of  this  module  you  were  invited  to  reflect  upon  changing  ideas 
and  standards  in  art.  You  learned  that  each  culture  and  each  historical  period 
established  its  own  standards  of  the  beautiful.  You  have  looked  at  images 
thought  beautiful  at  different  times.  You  have  looked  at  some  of  the  art  valued 
by  people  of  different  times.  You  learned  that  people’s  ideas  about  art  are 
influenced  by  the  values  or  common  beliefs  that  prevail  in  their  culture.  In  each 
society  artists  developed  new  ideas  about  art  and  new  uses  for  art. 

Art  is  about  visual  experience.  We  learn  to  see  and  to  interpret  what  we  see. 
We  learn  about  images  by  looking  at  images.  Our  modern  culture  uses  art 
many  different  ways;  there  are  today  also  many  ways  of  making  and  of 
producing  art.  In  this  section  you  will  consider  some  popular  late-twentieth 
century  advertising  images  that  may  affect  your  preferences  for  certain  kinds  of 
images  and  objects.  You  will  also  look  at  some  of  the  ways  that  modern 
technology  has  shaped  your  tastes  and  preferences. 

When  you  have  finished  this  section,  you  will 

• realize  that  beautiful  things  have  order,  meaning,  and  significance  related 
to  function 

• recognize  that  beautiful  things  are  carefully  crafted 

• recognize  that  your  ideas  about  and  your  preferences  for  certain  kinds  of 
images  and  objects  are  influenced  by  your  environment  and  values. 

You  live  in  a time  when  things  are  expected  to  change  quickly  and  improve 
constantly.  Every  year,  new  designs  are  presented  for  cars,  clothing, 
machines,  buildings,  computers,  and  toys.  You  tend  to  believe  that  the  new 
things  are  better  than  the  old  things  - advertising  always  tells  you  so.  Some  of 
the  values  that  advertising  presents  make  new,  young,  modern,  different  things 
and  people  seem  more  appealing  than  their  older,  more  familiar,  counterparts. 

Our  culture  tends  to  value  certain  looks  in  people  and  in  designed  objects. 
Computer  graphics  are  brightly  coloured,  sleek,  designed  with  precision,  and 
sometimes  present  unreal  images  that  flash  and  change  with  impossible 
speed.  Think  of  all  the  changing  and  moving  images  that  announce  your 
favourite  TV  show.  How  is  the  title  projected?  What  symbols  are  used?  How 
do  these  change? 
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Such  designs  might  attract  your  attention  as  modern  magic.  The  cars  you  might  admire  have  designs 
that  suggest  smooth  powerful  speed. 


STILL  ROARING 
IN  THE 
NINETIES. 


Illustration  22.  BMW  Ad.  Still  Roaring  in  the  Nineties.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  BMW 
Canada  Inc. 
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People  want  to  do  things  quickly.  Machines  are  made  to  make  work  faster  and  easier,  and  they  are 
designed  to  look  sleek  and  fast  as  well.  Personal  accessories  like  watches,  are  designed  to  look  like 
fine  jewelry. 


FENDI 


1 The  Infest  Roman  Masterpiece] 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

SWISS  QUARTZ  1 1M6FIECES  FROM  $250  TO  $750 
* Wt«MA  rns  U SA  SNC  NW  PRCES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE 


Illustration  23.  Fine  Watches  as  Jewelry.  Fendi  advertisement  as  it  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker. 
Used  with  permission  of  Brigade  Brands  Limited,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Furniture  is  designed  to  be  sleek  and  elegant,  to  look  carefree  and  simple. 


Illustration  24.  Chair,  Model  3107.  Arne  Jacobson  designer.  Produced  since  1955  by  Fritz  Hansens 
Eft.  A/S,  DK-3450.  Allerod,  Denmark.  Available  in  Alberta  at  Unica  Design  Studio  Ltd.,  Calgary. 


This  chair  is  sleek,  precise,  smooth,  shiny,  new,  clean,  and  bold.  You  can  test  your  own  ideas  about 
designed  objects  and  images  of  beauty  in  the  activities  that  follow. 
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Activity  1 : Analysing  Beauty  in  Fashion 


Realize  that  beautiful  things  have  order,  meaning,  and  significance 
related  to  function. 


1 . From  a recent  magazine,  cut  out  a full-page  advertisement  for  cosmetics  or  clothing  that  shows  a 
person.  Using  your  design  analysis  skills  from  Section  4 of  this  Module,  and  the  concepts  of 
aesthetic*  preference  you  learned  in  Section  2 of  this  Module,  write  a list  of  design  characteristics 
and  the  valued  qualities  portrayed  in  this  advertisement.  Your  list  should  thoroughly  describe  all 
the  main  design  features  of  the  advertisement. 


2.  Next,  write  a simple  statement  that  explains  the  message  of  the  advertisement  (e.g.,  This  cream 
will  make  you  look  younger.) 
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3.  Finally,  using  the  lists  of  features  of  the  ad,  (the  main  message  of  the  ad)  write  a short  paragraph 
that  points  out  the  values  or  common  beliefs  that  the  ad  appeals  to,  or  supports,  through  its 
design  and  message. 


i 1 ~ : ..  z — i 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  6:  Activity  1 . 

I 1 


Activity  2:  Using  Images  in  Advertising 


Recognize  that  your  ideas  about,  and  your  preferences  for 
certain  kinds  of  images  and  objects  are  influenced  by  your 
environment  and  values. 


In  your  work  as  an  advertising  designer,  you  are  called  upon  to  develop  an  advertising  layout  for  a 
new  product  (e.g.,  cosmetics,  perfume,  computer  system,  audio-electronic  system,  camera).  You 
want  to  choose  a certain  work  of  art  to  convey  the  image,  and  values,  that  you  would  like  people  to 
associate  with  the  product. 
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Study  the  following  works. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  9792. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  83,  Constantin  Brancusi,  The  New-Born,  in  your  Art  21 
Booklet  of  Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  10757. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  84,  Edward  Weston,  Shell,  in  your  Art  21  Booklet  of 
Reproductions. 


If  you  have  access  to  the  laserdisc  Sightlines,  find  and  view  frame  11425. 


OR 


Turn  to  picture  85,  John  Singer  Sargent,  Madame  X (Mme.  Gautreau),  in 
your  Art  21  Booklet  of  Reproductions. 
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1 . Select  one  of  the  preceding  images  to  advertise  the  product  in  your  new  marketing  scheme. 
Clearly  identify  which  image  you  have  chosen,  and  why  it  works  well  with  the  product  you  are 
advertising. 


2.  Write  the  advertising  copy  (the  written  material  that  accompanies  the  picture)  to  go  with  the  image 
on  the  advertising  layout.  Be  sure  the  copy  and  the  image  tell  the  reader  what  you  want  them  to 
appreciate  about  your  product. 


E 

E 


' 1 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  6:  Activity  2. 

11  ~l 
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Follow-Up  Activities 


If  you  had  difficulty  understanding  the  concepts  in  the  activities  of  this  section,  it  is  recommended  that 
you  do  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  concepts  it  is  recommended  that  you 
do  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help:  Communication  by  Images 


Illustration  25.  Mercedes  Benz.  Advertising,  New  Yorker,  Dec.  19,  1988.  Reproduced  with  the 
permission  of  Mercedes  Benz  of  North  America. 
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Look  carefully  at  Illustration  25  and  decide  what  ideas  or  values  are  being  communicated. 


r"'  " — i 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  6:  Extra  Help. 

c^iizzzzzziz: — 'i 
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Enrichment:  The  Beautiful 

Following  are  four  portraits.  Can  you  tell  what  historical  period  these  images  come  from?  What  clues 
are  in  the  painting  that  helped  you  decide?  Write  a conclusion  about  the  standards  of  beauty  in  art. 


I — 

Check  your  answer(s)  by  turning  to  the  Appendix,  Section  6:  Enrichment. 

c ZZZZ 
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Illustration  26a.  Andrea  Mantegna. 
Portrait  of  Cardinal  Lodovico  Mezzarota. 
ART  Resource,  N.Y.  Sightlines  6306. 


Illustration  26b.  Amedo  Modigliani. 
Anna  Zbrowska.  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York.  Sightlines  1 1 325. 


Illustration  26c.  Hans  Holbein  The 
Younger.  Eramus  of  Rotterdam. 
The  Louvre.  ART  Resource,  N.Y. 
Sightlines  5574. 


Illustration  26d.  Frederick  Varley. 

Gypsy  Head.  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 
Sightlines  15399. 
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Conclusion 


The  same  values  and  common  beliefs  which  influence  people’s  ideas  about  art  also  influence  their 
perception  of  beauty.  Images  of  beauty  therefore  may  change  with  time. 


Module  Summary 

In  this  module  you  examined  many  kinds  of  art  in  an  effort  to  understand  what  beauty  means. 

Perhaps  now  you  realize  that  beauty  is  something  more  than  appearance.  The  beautiful  relates  to 
appearance,  yes,  but  it  also  relates  to  function,  to  the  ordering  of  elements  and  proportions  in  a work, 
to  the  significance  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  work.  All  these  things  will  change  and  develop  as  you 
learn  more  about  the  meaning  of  art. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


Turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  and  do  the  assignment(s)  for  this  section. 
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Appendix 


J 


Glossary 

Aesthetic 

Archers 

Asymmetrical 

Bohemian 

Crucible 

Boor 

Etching 

Facade 

Fife 

Flora 

Fresco 


Genre 

Graces 

Lithograph 

Logic 

Medium 

Mercury 


• appreciative  of  or  responsive  to  the  beautiful 

• those  who  shoot  with  bows  and  arrows 

• a design,  plan,  composition,  or  object  that  is  not  identical  on  both 
sides  of  a real  or  imagined  central  line 

• a person  with  artistic  or  intellectual  ambitions  who  lives  and  acts 
unconventionally 

• a vessel  used  for  melting  a substance  that  requires  a high  degree 
of  heat 

• a rude  or  unmannerly  person 

• a copper  or  zinc  plate  on  which  lines  are  “bitten  out”  with  an  acid 
Ink  in  these  lines  produces  sharp,  clear,  dark  lines. 

• the  front  of  a building,  especially  a large,  imposing,  decorated 
building 

• a high-pitched  flute  usually  used  in  military  and  in  marching  groups 

• the  Roman  goddess  of  flowers 

• an  art  or  technique  of  painting  on  a moist  plaster  surface  with 
colours  ground  in  water  or  in  a limewater  mixture  so  that  the  paint 
is  absorbed  by  the  plaster  and  becomes  part  of  the  wall  itself.  A 
painting  done  using  this  technique. 

• paintings  in  which  scenes  of  everyday  life  are  the  subject  matter, 
e.g.,  cooking,  writing,  farming 

• the  goddesses  of  beauty 

The  three  Graces  were  Aglalia  (Brilliance),  Euphrosyne  (Joy),  and 
Thalia  (Bloom). 

• a picture  produced  by  drawing  on  a flat,  specially  prepared  stone, 
with  some  greasy  or  oily  substance  and  taking  an  impression  of 
this  drawing 

• reason 

• material  and  means  by  which  a work  is  made,  e.g.,  painting  is  a 
liquid  medium;  printing  is  a graphic  medium 

• the  ancient  Roman  god  who  served  as  messenger  of  the  gods  and 
was  also  the  god  of  commerce,  thievery,  eloquence,  and  science 
In  Greek,  his  name  was  Hermes. 
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Nautilus 

• a sea-shell  that  has  a spiral  shell  with  many  pearly  chambers 
inside 

Renaissance 

• a revival  or  rebirth  of  cultural  awareness  and  learning  in  Europe, 
about  1400-1600 

It  featured  an  emphasis  on  humanism,  on  science,  and  on 
philosophy,  all  of  which  directed  interest  back  to  the  culture  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

Symmetrical 

• appearing  the  same  on  either  side  of  a common  centre,  a point,  or 
a line;  a design  or  object  that  is  the  same  on  both  sides,  e.g.,  a 
butterfly 

Tromp-I’oeil 

• a visual  deception;  a kind  of  painting  that  deceives  the  viewer  into 
thinking  the  painted  objects  are  real 

Venus 

• an  ancient  Italian  goddess  of  gardens  and  of  the  Spring,  goddess 
of  love  and  beauty 
The  Romans  called  her  Aphrodite. 

Visual  weight 

• a term  in  design  used  to  describe  an  arrangement  of  shapes,  lines, 
colours  that  make  certain  parts  of  the  painting  seem  heavy  and 
solid 

Shapes  that  have  visual  weight  appear  to  move  to  the  bottom  of 
the  painting. 
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Section  1 : Activity  1 


1 .  Pose:  Christ  is  twisted  and  distorted. 

Sebastian  is  straight  and  still. 


Body  Type:  Christ  is  thin,  angular;  Sebastian  is  solid,  athletic-looking. 


Colouring:  Sebastian  is  painted  realistically.  Flesh  tones  are  similar  to  actual  appearances. 

The  Christ  figure  is  painted  unrealistically,  colours  are  exaggerated  for  dramatic 
effect. 

Expressions:  Sebastian  looks  calm  and  serene  as  though  he  does  not  feel  pain.  The  Christ 
figure  is  twisted  and  distorted  to  show  the  experience  of  extreme  suffering. 


2.  The  onlookers  in  the  Grunewald  painting  seem  stricken  with  sorrow.  In  the  St.  Sebastian,  the 
onlookers  seem  less  involved. 


3.  Answers  about  position  will  vary.  The  painting  which  causes  the  most  dramatic  reaction  is  the 
Grunewald  Crucifixion  because  of  the  dramatic  contrasting  colours,  the  painting  of  a tortured, 
bleeding  body,  the  sorrowful  and  anguished  involvement  of  the  spectators,  the  twisted  distorted 
body  of  Christ.  The  emphasis  in  this  painting  is  on  suffering.  The  emphasis  in  the  St.  Sebastian 
is  on  trust  in  an  eternal  reward. 


Section  1 : Activity  2 


Dialogues  will  vary.  Sight,  sounds,  colours,  and  air  should  include  the  following: 

Set  will  represent  an  outdoor  cafe  at  mid-day.  Tables,  chairs,  and  hanging  lights  are  arranged 
informally  across  the  stage.  Delicate  posts  and  arches  painted  white  and  trees  form  the  background. 
A crowd  of  people  in  late-nineteenth  century  dress  are  arranged  across  the  stage.  Couples  are 
dancing,  in  lower  right  three  men  are  seated  at  a table  chatting  to  two  women,  one  seated  on  a 
bench,  one  standing  and  leaning  forward.  Colours  are  soft  and  pastel,  light  flickers  across  the  scene, 
blues,  blacks,  pale  yellow,  pale  pink  dominate.  There  are  accents  of  red  and  white.  Soft  green 
colours  the  upper  background.  There  is  the  sound  of  dance  music  and  chatter. 


Section  1 : Activity  3 

Changing  a two-dimensional  work  into  three-dimensions  will  cause  the  image  to  project  into  space. 
The  layers  of  cardboard  make  shadows  that  are  like  added  lines.  The  three-dimensional  work  might 
seem  more  active. 
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Section!:  Follow-Up  Activities 
Extra  Help 


Some  Subjects  for  Art 

Examples 

Creation  of  humankind 

Michelangelo’s  Sistine  Chapel,  Creation  of 
Adam 

Historical  events 
Relationships 

(or  mothers  and  children,  or  families) 
World  of  work 
Leisure  and  elegance 

Goya,  The  Third  of  May,  1808 
Cassatt,  The  Bath  or  Mother  and  Child 
Picasso,  The  Tragedy 
Castle  of  Issogre 
Fragonard,  Woman  with  Books 

Some  Materials  and  Techniques 

Examples 

Ink  Drawing 

Pencil  Drawing 

Etching 

Lithography 

Photography 

Fresco 

Oil  Painting 

Sculpture 

Study  fora  Flying  Machine,  Leonardo  da  Vinci 

Giraffe,  Gary  Olson 

Minotauromachy,  Picasso 

Family  of  Three,  Stanford  Perrott 

Portrait  of  Georgia  O’Keeffe,  Alfred  Stieglitz 

School  of  Athens,  Raphael 

The  White  Place  in  Shadow,  Georgia  O’Keeffe 

Man  With  a Broken  Nose,  Rodin 

Some  Forms  of  Art 

Examples 

Covers  of  books  and  magazines 

Ceramics 

Architecture 

Canadian  Courier  Magazine,  1918 
Zuni  Indian  Jar,  1915  or  Luke  Lindoe  Vase 
Dome  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence 
Guggenheim  Museum 
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Enrichment 


1 . Answers  will  vary.  The  artist  is  probably  trying  to  express  the  sorrow  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
farm,  or  the  abandonment  of  land,  or  the  loss  of  a way  of  life.  The  title  of  the  work  should  reflect 
the  idea. 

2.  The  monument  may  express  the  loss  of  a farm,  or  a way  of  life,  or  a community.  The  choice  of 
rusted  barbed  wire,  old  fence  posts,  weathered  shingles,  all  speak  of  decay  and  abandonment. 
Since  these  materials  are  all  things  that  are  old,  worn,  and  discarded,  they  seem  suitable  for 
expressing  the  idea. 

3.  Although  answers  will  vary,  some  of  the  following  points  should  be  included: 

• The  materials  are  selected  so  that  they  symbolize  or  are  a metaphor  for  the  idea  of  loss 
and  abandonment. 

• The  idea  to  be  expressed  can  create  powerful  feelings  and  associations. 

• The  materials  are  arranged  in  a way  that  is  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Does  your  sketch  or  model  convey  the  artist’s  message? 


Section  2:  Activity  1 

Description 

1.-6.  Answers  are  provided  in  the  text. 

7.  The  main  colours  that  you  see  are  dark  blue,  green,  and  tan. 

8.  Oval  shapes  for  heads,  bodies,  arms,  and  hillside  are  seen. 

a.  The  oval  shapes  that  make  the  bodies  of  the  dancers  are  the  largest. 

b.  The  shapes  of  the  dancers  are  repeated. 

c.  These  shapes  are  placed  in  an  oval  pattern  that  fills  the  picture. 

9.  The  format  is  rectangular. 

.1 0.  Some  slight  texture  is  suggested  in  the  green  shape  and  in  the  hair  of  the  dancer  in  the  lower 
right. 

1 1 . Curved,  thick  lines  dominate  the  painting. 

1 2.  Joy,  energy,  movement,  and  freedom  seem  the  subject  of  the  painting. 
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Analysis 


13.  The  largest  shapes  are  arranged  in  a circle.  The  largest  figure  is  on  the  left. 

14.  The  darkest  shapes  are  the  background.  The  shapes  that  describe  the  head  are  arranged  in  an 
oval  pattern. 

1 5.  The  lightest  areas  are  the  shapes  of  the  bodies  arranged  in  an  oval  pattern. 

1 6.  The  repeated  curved  dark  lines  and  repeated  shapes  of  the  dancers  lead  your  eye  around  the 
painting. 

1 7.  The  common  element  is  the  shape  of  the  dancers  which  makes  your  eye  move  around  the  circle 
of  figures. 

18.  No. 


Interpretation 

19.  Answers  will  vary. 

20.  Answers  will  vary.  The  fact  that  Matisse  wanted  to  create  an  “art  of  balance,  of  purity  and 
serenity,”  that  he  wanted  to  “put  order  into  feelings”  should  be  noted. 

21 . a.  and  b. 

Answers  will  vary,  but  should  relate  to  the  idea  and  expression  of  freedom,  joy,  peace,  order, 
happiness,  etc.  communicated  by  the  work. 

22.  Answers  will  vary.  You  might  ask  about  colour  choice  and/or  about  the  distortions  in  the 
drawing,  about  the  lack  of  detail  and  decoration,  about  the  size,  etc. 


Judgement 

23.  Yes.  Shapes,  colours,  lines  all  emphasize  the  feeling  of  joy  and  freedom  in  dance. 

24.  Answers  will  vary. 

25.  Answers  will  vary. 

26.  Answers  will  vary. 

27.  Yes.  The  artist  has  communicated  in  a personal  way  an  idea  of  freedom  and  joy  through  his 
unusual  image  of  the  dance.  The  arrangement  of  lines,  shapes,  spaces,  and  colours  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  There  is  a feeling  of  great  skill  expressed  in  the  handling  of  the  paint. 
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Section  2:  Activity  2 


1 . The  features  in  the  Raphael  and  Botticelli  paintings  are  finer  and  more  symmetrically  balanced 
than  those  in  the  Rubens  and  Renoir.  The  Raphael  and  Botticelli  faces  seem  “perfect.” 

2.  Answers  will  depend  on  selection.  You  may  have  some  of  the  following  points: 

Lady  With  Ermine 

The  portrait  shows  a young  woman  in  a rich  brocade  dress.  She  wears  a necklace  and  holds  a 
small  white  animal  on  her  arm.  Her  hand  is  graceful  with  long  fingers.  Her  face  has  clear  fine 
features  that  are  sharply  defined.  The  woman’s  mouth  has  a suggestion  of  a smile,  her  nose  is 
narrow,  her  eyes  look  toward  the  left,  her  skin  is  pale  and  slightly  shadowed. 


Portrait  of  Mary,  Countess  Howe 

This  figure  shows  an  older  woman  standing  outdoors.  Her  features  are  delicate,  she  looks 
straight  ahead,  she  has  a haughty  expression.  She  wears  a large  hat.  Her  dress  is  elegant  and 
ornate.  The  dress  seems  to  be  of  pink  satin  covered  with  white  lace.  Her  skin  is  pale. 


Madame  Recamier 

This  painting  shows  a young  woman  clothed  in  a simple  white  gown.  She  wears  no  jewelry  or 
fancy  clothes,  her  feet  are  bare.  Madame  Recamier  reclines  in  a half-seated  position  on  a velvet 
bench.  Her  features  are  clearly  defined,  her  eyes  look  at  the  viewer,  her  hair  is  dark,  short,  curly, 
there  is  a sad  expression  on  her  face.  Her  skin  is  pale. 


Portrait  of  a Woman 

The  portrait  shows  the  head  of  a young  woman  with  bare  shoulders  framed  in  an  indefinite 
manner,  suggesting  perhaps  that  she  is  not  fully  clothed.  The  figure  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
painting  looking  wistfully,  perhaps  romantically,  dreamily  off  into  the  distance.  The  skin  is  pale 
with  carefully  rouged  cheeks  and  rosebud  mouth.  The  features  are  delicate  and  the  dark  hair  is 
piled  upon  her  head  to  help  show  the  perfect  oval  of  her  face. 


Portrait  of  Janet  P.  Gordon 

The  portrait  is  of  an  older  woman  seated  in  an  upright  position  with  hands  folded.  The  woman 
has  gentle  features  and  a slight  smile.  Her  skin  is  rosy,  her  eyes  are  deep,  her  expression  calm. 
Her  hair  is  grey.  She  has  a half-smile.  She  looks  very  dignified. 


Gold  Marilyn  Monroe 

Only  the  small  head  shows  in  the  large  space.  The  hair  is  bright  yellow,  the  eyes  and  lips  are 
heavily  made  up.  The  mouth  is  smiling  and  teeth  are  shown.  The  expression  is  fresh  and  open. 
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Conclusion: 


Standards  of  female  beauty  change  over  time.  Earlier  standards  prized  pale,  delicate,  gentle 
looks.  In  modern  times  women  who  look  exciting  are  thought  beautiful. 

Answers  will  vary. 


Section  2:  Follow-up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

1 . a.  The  portrait  shows  a seated  adult  woman  with  her  right  arm  around  a small  boy.  The 

woman’s  hair  is  pulled  back  and  close  to  her  head.  She  wears  expensive  jewelry  and  a very 
ornate  dress  of  orange-yellow,  black,  and  white.  Her  left  hand  rests  on  her  lap.  The  boy 
stands  by  her  right  knee.  Both  figures  look  at  the  viewer.  The  expressions  are  calm,  remote, 
elegant.  Neither  figure  smiles.  The  figures  seem  still. 

b.  The  Gold  Marilyn  Monroe  shows  a head  with  bright  yellow,  free-blowing  hair.  The  mouth  is 
open  and  smiling.  The  expression  looks  real  and  alive.  Only  the  head  is  shown. 

c.  The  major  differences  are  in  pose,  details,  and  expression.  One  portrait  looks  stately,  cool, 
remote,  elegant.  The  other,  Gold  Marilyn  Monroe,  looks  energetic,  lively,  and  alert. 

2.  While  answers  will  vary,  the  idea  that  beauty  today  stresses  a freer  look,  loose  hair,  perfect  teeth 
and  skin,  an  open  expression,  a suggestion  of  good  health  and  energy  may  be  included. 


Enrichment 

Answers  will  vary  depending  upon  selection.  The  manner  and  personality  should  relate  to  the  feeling 
expressed  in  the  image  by  the  artist. 


Section  3:  Activity  1 

1 . Writers,  intellectuals,  performers,  and  other  artists  were  Toulouse-Lautrec’s  friends. 

2.  The  Bohemian  life  was  a life  of  art,  high  spirits,  and  social  pastimes  with  singers,  dancers,  poets, 
who  all  gathered  at  the  famed  cabaret,  the  Moulin  Rouge. 

3.  The  Jane  Avril  poster  shows  a dancing  girl  from  the  cabaret.  The  Ball  at  The  Moulin  Rouge 
shows  the  activities  at  the  cabaret.  His  art  shows  the  activities  at  the  cabaret.  His  art  shows  the 
spirited  dancers  and  actresses  and  the  customers  of  the  Moulin  Rouge  and  of  the  theatre. 

4.  Excitement  and  action  are  expressed  in  the  dynamic  poses  of  the  figures  and  the  flat,  bright 
colours.  Pictures  chosen  to  illustrate  the  answer  will  differ.  Specifics  from  the  chosen  picture 
should  be  mentioned. 
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Section  3:  Activity  2 

Answers  will  vary.  Following  are  some  of  the  things  you  should  have  noticed: 

Brueghel:  Hunters  in  the  Snow 

A cold  winter  day  is  shown.  You  would  hear  dogs  barking,  men  talking,  children  shouting.  The  light 
is  bright  and  cool. 

Poussin:  Landscape  with  Woman  Bathing 

The  sky  is  dramatic.  The  time  seems  high  summer  in  the  country.  Vast  distances  are  shown.  The 
air  and  light  are  clear.  The  building  to  the  left  is  mysterious. 

Ru  isdael : The  Ray  of  Sunlight 

A view  of  vast  sky  and  distant  landscape  is  portrayed.  The  mood  is  dramatic.  A storm  seems  to  be 
gathering.  The  sunlit  land  is  calm;  the  sky  is  energetic.  The  sunlit  area  is  brightly  lighted,  as  is  the 
front  of  the  castle.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  in  shadow. 

Cezanne:  Mont  Sainte-Victoire 

The  sun  is  shining.  A distant  mountain  and  wide  field  with  trees  is  shown.  The  light  is  bright,  the 
atmosphere  clear. 

Your  travel  report,  story,  or  poem  will  vary. 


Section  3:  Activity  3 

Burghers  of  Calais:  Realistic 

The  citizens  are  presented  in  a life-like  manner.  Their  clothing  has  natural  folds.  Their  actions  are 
clear. 

Portrait  of  Henry  VIII:  Realistic 

The  king  is  painted  to  show  his  power.  The  colours  are  life-like.  The  details  are  natural.  The 
decorations  and  the  clothing  are  painted  in  realistic  detail. 

Three  Women:  Abstract 

The  artist  has  made  the  figures  very  flat  and  decorative.  He  has  emphasized  some  shapes  and 
omitted  many  details. 

Church  at  Murnau:  Abstract 

The  artist  emphasizes  some  parts  but  does  not  represent  a realistic  church. 
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Section  3:  Follow-Up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

Works  of  art  that  imitate  nature  are  said  to  be  representational  in  style.  Such  works  may  be  portraits 
like  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  Ingres ; Mademoiselle  Rividre  by  Ingres ; Bust  of  Constanza 
Buonarelli  by  Bernini ; Henry  VIII  by  Holbein  or  landscapes  like  A View  of  Casionchiagon  or  Great 
Seneca  Falls  by  Davies ; Moraine  Lake  by  Phillips ; Hunters  in  the  Snow  by  Brueghel ; Landscape 
with  Woman  Bathing  by  Poussin ; Ray  of  Sunlight  by  van  Ruisdael.  Other  artists  choose  to 
emphasize  only  certain  aspects  of  what  they  observe,  they  “pull  out”  special  characteristics  of  objects. 
This  process  is  called  abstraction.  An  example  of  such  a work  is  North  Shore,  Lake  Superior  by 
Harris.  Some  artworks  have  no  reference  to  the  natural  world,  these  works  may  use  only  colours,  or 
lines,  or  shapes  to  arouse  thought  and  feeling.  We  call  these  works  non-representational.  An 
example  of  a work  that  expresses  feeling  and  thought  through  colour  rather  than  through  the  shapes 
of  known  things  is  Golden  Splendor  by  Hofmann ; Magenta,  Black,  Green  on  Orange  by  Rothko; 
Jacob's  Ladder  by  Frankenthaler. 

Enrichment 

Responses  will  vary.  Do  your  drawings  fit  the  criteria  for  representational  and  for  abstract  artwork? 


Section  4:  Activity  1 

1 . The  lines  are  short,  broken,  and  curved,  moving  in  rhythmic  patterns. 

2.  The  houses,  the  hills,  and  the  cypress  tree  have  a definite  outlined  edge. 

3.  The  cypress  tree  is  the  most  important  shape.  The  wavy  edge  is  repeated  in  the  hills  and  in  the 
sky.  The  vertical  direction  is  repeated  in  the  church  steeple. 

4.  Blue,  which  is  found  in  the  sky  and  in  the  land,  is  the  predominant  colour. 

5.  Orange,  which  is  in  the  windows,  is  the  least  strong  colour. 

6.  The  mood  is  one  of  great  energy.  Everything  seems  to  be  active,  dynamic,  and  in  motion. 

7.  The  texture  moves  in  a curvilinear  direction.  The  brush  strokes  are  thick  and  heavy;  the  pattern  is 
predominantly  dark  with  bright  light  areas  for  stars  and  moon. 

8 a.  The  nearest  object  is  the  cypress  tree.  Houses  are  in  the  middle  distance.  Hills  are  farther 
away.  The  distance  between  them  seems  not  too  great. 

b.  Imagined  vantage  points  will  vary,  but  you  might  be  standing  on  a hill  before  the  cypress 
trees  looking  down  on  the  village. 
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Section  4:  Activity  2: 

All  the  small  diagrams  will  vary.  You  should  notice  the  following  in  your  analysis: 


Unity  and  Variety 

Unity  is  achieved  by  repetition  of  shapes  of  people,  and  umbrella,  and  trees.  Variety  is  achieved  by 
the  small  animals,  by  the  changing  poses,  and  by  the  patterns  of  dark  and  light. 


Balance 

The  dark  area  in  the  foreground  is  balanced  by  the  large  light  area  in  the  background.  The  two  dark 
figures  on  the  right  are  balanced  by  the  three  seated  figures,  and  dog,  and  background  group  on  the 
left. 


Emphasis  and  Focal  Point 

Emphasis  is  given  to  the  darkest  figures.  There  is  a focal  point  in  the  figure  of  woman  and  child  and 
red  parasol  that  is  almost  centred. 

Proportion  and  Scale 

In  scale  the  figures  are  not  large.  They  move  through  the  space  creating  a pattern.  Figures  are 
organized  in  realistic  proportions  from  foreground  to  background. 


Visual  Rhythm 

Rhythm  is  achieved  through  the  repetition  of  the  vertical  shapes  of  the  people,  the  lines  of  the  curving 
backs,  the  pattern  of  the  hats  and  parasols,  the  sails  on  the  boats,  and  the  vertical  tree  trunks. 


Section  4:  Follow-Up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

1 . The  most  obvious  elements  and  principles  of  art  in  Milton  Clark  Avery’s,  Green  Sea  are  shape, 
value,  unity,  proportion  and  scale,  and  balance. 

2.  The  most  obvious  elements  and  principles  of  art  in  Paul  Klee’s,  Country  House  in  Winter  include 
line  and  visual  rhythm. 


Enrichment 

Responses  will  vary.  How  have  your  changes  affected  the  elements  and  principles  of  designs  of  the 
work? 
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Section  5:  Activity  1 

1 . Answers  will  vary. 

2.  Answers  will  vary.  Check  your  symbol  drawings  against  the  signs  reproduced  in  the  Section. 

Section  5:  Activity  2 

1 . Answers  will  vary.  You  may  have  some  of  the  following: 

The  green-faced  man  is  the  violinist  who  stands  for  all  the  arts  in  the  Russian  village.  He  is  larger 
than  everything  else  in  the  painting.  His  size  and  green  face  tell  us  he  is  a figure  of  the 
imagination. 

2.  The  buildings  represent  the  village. 

3.  Other  figures  include  a figure  floating  in  the  sky,  one  reaching  upward,  one  with  a violin,  and 
several  animals. 

4.  These  figures  might  represent  the  people  of  the  village  made  joyful  by  music. 

5.  The  ladder  might  represent  Jacob’s  Ladder  that  stretched  from  heaven  to  earth. 

6.  The  figure  floating  in  air  might  stand  for  the  power  of  music  and  imagination  to  lift  people  above 
material  concerns. 

7.  Questions  for  Chagall  will  vary. 

Section  5:  Follow-Up  Activity 

1 . Answers  will  vary.  Be  sure  that  your  symbol  has  some  connection  to  the  meaning  you  intended. 

2.  Images  will  vary.  Check  to  make  sure  you  communicated  a dream-like  feeling. 


Section  6:  Activity  1 

1 .,  2.,  and  3.  Answers  will  vary  depending  upon  the  selection  of  advertisement.  Response  should 
include  mention  of  lines,  shapes,  colours,  values,  texture,  and  space.  Position,  handling,  and 
emphasis  should  also  be  mentioned. 


Section  6:  Activity  2 

1 . and  2.  Answers  will  vary.  You  should  refer  to  specific  details  in  the  work. 
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Section  6:  Follow-Up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

The  values  suggested  are  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  wealthy;  that  a car  like  the  Mercedes-Benz 
is  so  well-known  and  so  symbolic  of  high  class  and  wealth  that  you  just  need  to  see  part  of  it;  that  the 
Mercedes-Benz  symbol  stands  for  wealth,  security,  power. 

Enrichment 

Andrea  Mantegna.  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Lodovico  Messarota. 

Historical  Period:  Renaissance 

Clues:  dress,  hair,  realism,  shadows,  modelling  with  dark  and  light 

Modigliani,  Amedo.  AnnaZbrowska 

Historical  Period:  Modern,  late-nineteenth  or  early-twentieth  century 
Clues:  emphasis  on  design,  fiat  shapes,  somewhat  abstract  pattern 

Hans  Holbein.  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam 
Historical  Period:  sixteenth  century  or  Renaissance 
Clues:  pose,  clothing,  realistic  detail,  setting 

Frederick  Varley.  Gypsy  Head 
Historical  Period:  Modern,  twentieth  century 

Clues:  free  handling  of  paint,  emphasis  is  on  expression  rather  than  high  realism 

Conclusion:  Standards  of  beauty  continually  change.  The  beautiful  in  art  changes  as  ideas  about 
design  and  painting  change. 
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